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A PROGRAM OF UNIVERSAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Hari R. DouGLass 


In Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America 


- democracy has operated so also have multiplied national income. 


awkwardly is of course largely attri- 
butable to the incompetence and 
ignorance of the sovereign people. 
With the increased complexity of 
modern life the need for education 
has been augmented. The depres- 
sion has brought into sharp relief 
the perils inherent in a democracy 
whose citizens are not educated in 
proportion to the needs of the issues. 
A large proportion of the population 
has been stampeded into distinctly 
dangerous campaigns for unsound 
plans for social justice, wealth shar- 
ing, old-age pensions, and state con- 
trol of productive enterprises, while 
the jingoists and witch burners have 
labeled patriotic citizens of high 
social ideals ‘‘Reds,” ““Communists,” 
and “Radicals.” The threat to pros- 
perity and security that lies in a de- 
mocracy without adequate universal 
education can be seen without un- 
usual powers of insight. 

It seems almost providential that 
along with the increase in complexity 
of our problems have come condi- 
tions which make it possible to offer 
increased educational opportunities. 
The same technological advances 
which have given rise to many of 
our problems, and complicated others, 


Can all youth profit by schooling? 
It is idle to think in terms of a 
fixed secondary school program to 
which all pupils must be adapted. 
If it is desirable to give further edu- 
cation, the school must be adjusted 
to the enlarged constituency. That a 
more flexible program of secondary 
education has not already been de- 
veloped in no way weakens the po- 
sition that universal secondary edu- 
cation is necessary. It merely raises 
questions concerning the basic edu- 
cational philosophy of teachers and 
administrators, and illustrates the 
futility of leaving entirely to teachers 
with their meagre and narrow techni- 
cal training fundamental issues affec- 
ting the general welfare. 

It is doubtful if there is any con- 
siderable proportion of individuals 
not able to learn. The problem is 
partly one of firing their enthusiasm 
and partly one of developing suitable 
learning materials. Learners not only 
vary in general capacity but also in 
the ability to learn certain types of 
things. Failures in one field often be- 
come successes in another. 

There are those who approach the 
question of the extension of secon- 
dary education from the angle of the 
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rights of children to these ad- 
vantages. The most important con- 
sideration, however, is not the right 
of the individual to free education, 
but the necessity for a democratic 
society to provide it and insist on it. 

It is true that many young people 
now in the high schools because they 
have no other place to go do not 
make serious efforts to avail them- 
selves of the educational advantages 
open to them, and it has been sus- 
pected that the use of public funds 
to provide unwanted educational op- 
portunities is not justified by the 
results. But the problem is not quite 
so simple as it was when employment 
was available to all who did not wish 
to go to school or those the school 
did not wish to retain. Until the 
doubtful time when vocational life 
can absorb the 3,000,000 unem- 
ployed between the ages of 16 and 
20, some provision must be made for 
them. The question really is: should 
the problem be thrown on the ex- 
isting public schools, or should a new 
type of institution be developed to 
care for the new pupil constituency? 
Either new schools or new curricula 
must be established. 

In the past, unfortunately, educa- 
tion was thought of as something for 
children only. And two other falla- 
cies have underlain our educational 
practice. The first, which may be 
called the “storage” concept, is that 
sufficient knowledge and training 
may be acquired in childhood to 
meet the needs of the rest of life. 
When confronted with the known 
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facts about forgetting, which quickly 
wipes out most factual accumulations, f 





the adherents to this concept takef YOU 
refuge in the myths of mental dis-B 16: 
cipline as a means of justifying thef but 
status guo in secondary education. atte 

Closely associated with this im.) shot 
practical concept is our ‘‘all or none” fe &vet 
policy, which makes no provision forf) full 
the gradual shifting of the adolescent} the 
from the school world of books and} 2°W 
blackboard to the adult of ballots,— 4g¢ 
bread-earning, and home-making}) “im 
Today, the child is not permitted tof 44P: 


participate, except very incidentally, f 
in the responsibilities of work, home, J 
and government, until he has finished f 
his formal schooling. Then he is ex- 
pected to shift suddenly, on fullf 
time, to the workaday world. 

It is extremely doubtful if this 
arrangement can be justified. The 
value of much that is taught in 
school depends on the degree tof 
which the learner is able to correlate 
it in application to the outside world. F 
Lacking in experience ot that world, 
he never realizes much of the poten-f 
tial value of his training. Pupils} 
forget much of their school “educa f 
tion” before they have acquiredf 
sufficient acquaintance with its rela- 
tions to life to enable them to assim 
ilate it. Learning and life, if the 
former is to be of real value, mus} 
be thoroughly interrelated. 

It would seem then that a truly} 
sound program of education for a} 
least half our youth would involv 
participation in both school anil 
vocational activities in approximately § 
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equal proportions after the age of 16 
or thereabouts. Today the average 
youth is leaving school at the age of 
16 and at the end of the ninth grade, 
but the trend is toward full-time 
attendance until 18. That this trend 
should continue is debatable. It is not 
even certain that we can develop a 
full-time program that would interest 
the type of boy or girl who does not 
now continue in school beyond the 
age of 16. Better than universal full- 
time attendance until age 18, and per- 
haps less expensive, would be half- 
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time aitendance until 20 or 21. 
If youths beyond the age of 16 are 
afforded the opportunity of earning 
their own expenses while they con- 
tinue their education on half-time, 
the hardships imposed on parents by 
compulsory legislation will be largely 
eliminated. And if these young peo- 
ple can be kept in contact with the 
school for their first years of partici- 
pation in adult life, guidance services 
of inestimable value in matters of 
occupation, home-making, health, 
recreation, etc., may be developed. 









Harl R. Douglass is Professor of Secondary Edu- 

cation at the University of Minnesota. Reported from 

Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, 

Chapter V. Washington, D.C.: American Youth 

Commission of the American Council on Education, 
1937. Pp. x + 137. 
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| NEW plan is being instituted for a group of first-year 
students at the University of Washington this fall. The stu- 
dents will, in each quarter, work intensively at one subject 
only. Three groups of 50 students each will be enrolled. 
Coupled with the intensive application on the part of the 
students will be a corresponding ‘‘centering”’ on the part of 
the instructors. The intensive course will be the only teaching 
assignment for the instructor during the quarter in which he 
is in charge of a group. The program is being instituted in 
the belief that the method will lead to greater progress in the 
courses and more lasting mastery of subject matter. It should 
develop finer relations between teachers and students and 
among students themselves. It naturally will make for greater 
freedom in the conduct of the work and enable the student to 
move along in a subject at “his own speed.” It is evident 
that the main idea is to equip students at the very beginning 
of their university course with the technique of learning 
and to open up before them the great fields in which human 
intelligence has been at work. 





—! T has been a cardinal principle 
of American democracy that a free 
education is the birthright of every 
child. As in no other nation, we 
have opened our schools to children 
of every race, creed, and social class. 
And yet, despite all we have done or 
are doing, the most devastating crit- 
icism that can be directed against 
American education is its widespread 
failure to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. In a country of 
such vast extent and of such differ- 
ences in cultural patterns, absolute 
equality is not to be expected. But 
the differences that exist are not 
slight; they are of such magnitude 
as to constitute a threat to the very 
fabric of our democratic institutions. 

The inequalities of opportunity 
which characterize the American ed- 
ucational system today result primari- 
ly from the unequal distribution of 
the educational load, from unequal 
distribution of the national income, 
and from the tradition that schools 
should be supported from local and 
state revenues. 

The imbalance in the distribution 
of the educational task between dif- 
ferent states and regions, and between 
communities of different size, is due 
in large part to differentials in repro- 
duction. Although the custom of 
family limitation is now more or 
less nation-wide, there are neverthe- 
less striking differences in the fertil- 
ity of women in different regions. 
Although the South contains only 29 
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percent of the nation’s population it 
accounts for 46 percent of the excess 
of births over deaths. Differences in 
fertility are even more striking when 
individual states are considered, 
Native white women in Kentucky 
and West Virginia have more than 
twice as many children as women of 
the same class in California. 
Regional differences in reproduc: 
tion rates cause the child population 
of school age to be distributed very 
unequally with respect to the sup- 
porting adult population. The ratio 
of children 5 to 13 years of age for 
every thousand adults 20 to 64 varies 
from 426 in the Southeast to 236 in 
the Far West. Among individual 
states the difference is even greater. 
The adult population of South Caro- 
lina, for example, carries an educa- 
tional load more than twice as great 
as that carried by the adult popula- 
tion of California or New York. Nor 
can the excessive burden of young 
dependents in the South be attribut- 
ed, as might be supposed, to the 
high fertility of the Negro popula: 


tion. In several southern states, nf 


example Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, the ratio of white children 
to white adults is appreciably higher 
than the ratio of Negro children to 
Negro adults. 

Natural increase in this country is 
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also taking place at widely different 
rates in communities of different size, 
as well as in the different regions. 
For more than a century fertility has 
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been much higher in rural than in 
urban communities. The effective 
fertility of farm women in the United 
States is more than twice as great as 
that of women in the larger cities. As 
a result, in all parts of the country, 
the burden of child care and educa- 
tion, as measured by the number of 
children per thousand adults, increas- 
es sharply as the size of the commun- 
ity decreases. In cities of more than 
100,000 the number of children of 
school age is relatively small. It is 
larger in small towns and villages, 
while the rural farm population car- 
ties a burden of young dependents 
out of all proportion to that carried 
by the population in other types of 
communities. 

This unequal distribution of the 
educational load becomes particularly 
significant when considered in rela- 
tion to economic resources and in- 
come levels. For almost without 
exception the greatest responsibility 
for child nurture and education falls 
on those areas with the lowest level 
of living. The responsibility for the 
care and education of 31 percent of 
the nation’s children falls on the 
farm population, but farmers receive 
only 9 percent of the national in- 
come. The farm population of the 
Southeast has 13 percent of the 
nation’s children of school age, but it 





teceives Only 2 percent of the nation- 
}al income. In contrast the nonfarm 


| population of the Northeast has 27 


percent of the nation’s school chil- 
dren while it receives 42 percent of 
the nation’s income. 
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Such differences in wealth and in 
the educational load are inevitably 
reflected in regional and community 
differences in school efficiency and 
cultural opportunity. On every mea- 
sure, areas having a disproportionate- 
ly heavy burden of child care and a 
disproportionately small share of the 
national income fall markedly below 
the national norm. 

Inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity in this country constitute a 
challenge to American statesmanship. 
For millions of children the oppor- 
tunity for anything more than modi- 
cum of meager, formal education is 
largely conditioned by place of birth. 
If the population reserves of the 
nation are to be recruited from a def- 
initely underprivileged class, and if 
we fail to make good the deficit by 
conscious educative endeavor, the 
effect on our culture and institutions 
may be appalling. 

The problem assumes serious pro- 
portions when considered in relation 
to internal migration. At the last 
census, nearly a fourth of the native 
population was living in states other 
than the state of birth. Due to the 
low urban birth rate, if American 
cities are to grow or even to main- 
tain their present populations, they 
must look to the rural population as 
a source of recruitment. But the sur- 
plus farm population, if we may 
judge by present trends, will be sup- 
plied chiefly by the Southern states. 
No state or region which has regard 
for its own welfare can be indifferent 
to the educational opportunities af- 
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forded youth in those regions from 
which it will in large measure draw 
its future citizens. Education in this 
country can no longer be regarded 
as exclusively or even essentially a 
local concern. 

It is still frequently asserted that 
the failure of many states to provide 
adequate educational opportunities 
is due to lack of interest and effort. 
Analysis of the evidence indicates 
that such is not the case. Under an 
ideal tax plan, in eight of the South- 
ern states it would require all, or 
more than all, the total tax receipts 
to provide an expenditure per child 
in school equal to the national aver- 
age. South Carolina would have to 
spend 191 percent of its total tax 
revenue to provide $58 per school 
child, the national average in 1930. 

The situation here described has 
profound consequences for the future 
of the country. In general, those who 
enjoy the richest cultural resources 
are failing to replace themselves from 
one generation to another. In con- 
trast, the underprivileged elements in 
American life supply the chief ele- 
ments of population increase. It is 


Newton Edwards is Professor of Education at the 

University of Chicago. Reported from an address 

before the National Education Association, June 
29, 1937, at Detroit, Michigan. 
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HE Winfield, Kansas, High School has a new art gallery 
with all the facilities of a modern gallery including indirect 
lighting and freedom from shadows. Several loan collections 
from leading museums have been on display as well as work 
of the school’s own art department. 
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certain that the disproportionate 
spread of inferior cultural heritage 
increases the social obligations of in-f 
stitutionalized education. In some 
manner the school must make good 
the deficit of the home and the com 
munity. But so far we have paid 
little heed to this fact. To the boys¥ 
and girls who will in large measure} 
provide the nation’s future popula 
tion reserves we have denied educa. 
tional opportunity. Clearly such af 
situation calls for a rethinking of our 
educational policy. 

Finally it maybe pointed out that) 
for some decades the future voter} 
of the nation will come in dispropor- 
tionate numbers from underprivi 
leged groups—Southern white and 
Negro tenant farms, from farmen— 
living on marginal and submarginal} 
lands, from unskilled city labor. One? 
may well ask, what attitude will the 
take toward social, political, and eco 
nomic questions? The future hold 
the answers, and the answers will in 
part be determined by what takey 
place in the schools and by the poliq 
of the federal government with re 
spect to the education of its citizens 
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CAUSES OF TURNOVER AMONG PRINCIPALS 


DONALD L. SIMON 


In the School Executive 


| T the close of one school year, 
222 principals in the 618 township 
high schools of Indiana were either 
dismissed or resigned from their 
positions. Although norms of turn- 
over have not been established, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that an 
undesirable condition exists in a 
state when over one-third of the 
principals in its consolidated schools 
withdraw from their positions within 
a given year. 

During that school year, the writer 
visited the county superintendents of 
Indiana to ascertain the causes of 
turnover among their township prin- 
cipals. The results of his investiga- 
tion are embodied in the following 
tables, which list the frequency of 
major causes of turnover. Table I is 
for principals with fewer than four 
years of service in one school, and 
Table II for principals with four or 
more years of service. 


TABLE I 








Dismis- Voluntary 
sal With- 


Major Causes drawal Total 





Political ............... 48 1 49 
Professional ........ 16 19 35 
Personal ............. 13 6 19 
Economic ............ 1 12 13 
Community .......... 11 11 
Miscellaneous ....... 2 i | 
All causes ............. 91 39 130 
Duplications ...0.. 11 2 13 


No. of Principals... 80 37 117 





1. Political factors—In 1926-27 
the Indiana General Assembly en- 
acted a teacher-tenure law providing 
permanent tenure for teachers after 
five successive years of service. The 
law applied to teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. It resulted in 
the dismissal of many principals to 
evade its provisions concerning per- 
manent tenure. Some dismissals oc- 
curred at the end of the fourth year 
to permit re-employment at a later 
date without a permanent-tenure 
status. The unpopularity of the law 
in rural sections caused its revision 
in 1933 to exclude township princi- 
pals and teachers. 

In Indiana, a township trustee, 
elected for a four-year term, is charg- 
ed with administration of the town- 
ship schools. He may or may not 
seek the advice of the county super- 
intendent. A great many dismissals 


TABLE II 








Dismis- Voluntary 
sal With- 


Major Causes drawal Total 





POUCH 2... 170 3 173 
Professional ........ 29 96 125 
POmOnel 5 ccccac-s 19 21 40 
ECONOMHUC. sciccccccs- 5 25 30 
Community ........... 14 1 15 
Miscellaneous ...... 5 2 7 
Cause not given. 1 2 3 
PUY) Gases. ssseccs, 243 150 393 
Duplications ........ 15 Z a7 
No. of Principals. 228 148 376 
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were due to “politics” according to 
the superintendents. 

A principal may be replaced by a 
local applicant or a friend of the 
trustee. Occasionally a principal 
loses his position by giving political 
support to the “wrong” candidate. 

2. Professional factors—One hun- 
dred and one principals among those 
resigning voluntarily for ‘‘profes- 
sional” reasons received promotions. 
An analysis of these cases indicated 
that 35 entered larger school systems ; 
34 accepted a “better position”; 14 
were elected county superintendents 
and 6 town or city superintendents ; 
5 accepted college positions; and 1 
was appointed to a position in the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Eleven principals resigned to 
obtain additional professional train- 
ing. 

“Weakness in discipline’ was the 
cause given for the dismissal of 22 
principals. Others were dismissed 
for such reasons as: “poor adminis- 
trator,” “lack of initiative,” ‘lack of 
progress,” “didn’t work at job,” and 
“deterioration.” A few principals 
were dismissed for insubordination 
and lack of cooperation. 

3. Personal factors — Ill health, 
death and retirement caused 12 va- 
cancies. Twelve principals resigned 
for unknown personal reasons. Two 
women married and one principal 
moved “‘in self-defense.” 

Failure to meet financial obliga- 
tions and embezzlement of school 
funds caused the dismissal of 7 prin- 
cipals. A few were dismissed because 


they lacked ‘‘personality” or the abil. 
ity to adapt themselves to the com 
munity. Others were dismissed for 
immorality, for paying too much 
attention to the opposite sex, or for 
smoking cigarettes. Others lost theit 
positions because they were consid. 
ered too old, too old fashioned, or 
too dictatorial. One had to leave 
because he was “ruled by his wife.” 

4. Other factors—Principals te 
signed to enter or to prepare for 
other types of work. In a few casey, 
salary reductions led to resignations; 
in others high wages caused dismis 
sals to make way for a few new prin. 
cipals at lower salaries. 


“Community dissatisfaction” wa 


given as the cause of 16 dismissals. A 
principal may lose his position by 
being either inactive or too active in 
community affairs. If he become 
involved in community controversy 
he may soon be looking elsewher 
for employment. If he divorces his 
wife, he may as well resign. 

This investigation can be summar 
ized by stating that 60 percent of 
the withdrawals were traceable to 
(1) promotions, (2) the teacher 
tenure law, (3) new trustees, (4) 
“politics,” (5) weakness in dist 
pline, and (6) community dissatisfac 
tion. These are listed in the orde 
of frequency. 

Politics has no place in school a¢: 
ministration, but permanent tenutt 
will not be acceptable to the rut 
community with its one consolidate 
school. A larger unit of administtt 
tion would probably tend to redut 
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the objection to civil service status 
for members of the teaching corps. 
Furthermore, a larger unit with a 
board replacing the single trustee 
would end the wholesale dismissal of 
teachers and principals at four-year 
intervals. 

More careful selection of princi- 
pals would doubtless reduce the 
number dismissed for failing to win 
the confidence of the patrons. The 
qualities essential for leadership in 
the rural-school community should 
be studied, and careful preparation 
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made for the position. This problem 
deserves the serious attention of 
teacher-training institutions. 

The causes of turnover indicate 
that the rural community is critical 
of those who teach its children. What 
can be done? No progress will result 
from criticising the community. 
Human nature cannot be changed 
overnight. The teacher or principal 
must study the local condition and 
conduct himself accordingly. His 
decision may mean the difference be- 
tween failure and success. 


Griffith, Indiana. Reported from the School Execu- 
tive, LVI (July, 1937), 434-35. 
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Baar is believed to be the 


first student council of its type in the 


United States has been founded at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, by Herold C. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, 
according to School Activities. 

Known as the Kalamazoo all-city 
council, the new venture represents 
an attempt on the part of the school 
administrative authorities to increase 
the participation of students in the 
solution of their own problems. 

The council is composed of stu- 
dent representatives from each of the 
14 school buildings in Kalamazoo. 
They meet monthly with the super- 
intendent and discuss various prob- 
lems which concern them in their 
everyday lives. The results of these 
discussions, together with: whatever 





recommendations the council may 
make are taken back to the respective 
schools of the representatives and 
put into effect. 

The council consists of about 25 
student leaders, covering an age 
range of 11 to 18 years. 

Three basic considerations under- 
lying the formation of the council 
are the belief that students in many 
instances know better than adults 
what their real problems are; second, 
the individuals on the council have 
ready access to information on which 
the group as a whole can base its 
decisions since it is representative of 
all the schools; and third, the council 
should give students the incentive to 
work out their: problems without re- 
lying on adults. 








THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE ADVISORY : 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


FLoyp W. REEVES 


On April 19, 1937, the President 
requested the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to give more extended con- 
sideration to the whole subject of 
federal relationship to state and local 
conduct of education. The Commit- 
tee accepted this responsibility and it 
is expected that its report will be 
completed in time for early consider- 
ation next winter by the President 
and the Congress. 

It is well known that the break- 
down in our economic life in 1933 
forced the federal government to 
come to the financial support of 
many local governmental services. 
But the extent to which the federal 
government has had to enter into 
unaccustomed relationships to public 
education in order to meet public 
needs and demands has not been 
commonly realized. First, it was 
necessary to provide funds to keep 
schools open in many rural areas; 
federal aid of this type amounted to 
$21,800,000 during 1934 and 1935. 
For the first time there was implied 
recognition of a federal obligation 
to maintain at least a low minimum 
of educational opportunity through- 
out the nation. 

Second, as part of a program to 
stimulate useful public works, the 
PWA, up to the end of 1936, made 
loans totalling $84,271,000 for the 
construction and repair of school 
buildings, supplemented by outright 
grants of $213,832,458. 
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Third, the program of student aid | 
under the National Youth Adminis. 7 
tration has been carried on for the § 
past two years at a cost of about & 
$52,000,000. More than 435,000) 
needy students received aid from this | 
program during the last school year. | 


Fourth, the emergency education 
program of the WPA has given em- 
ployment to 42,000 unemployed 
teachers in recent months and offered 
instruction to more than 2,000,000 
persons. 

Fifth, approximately 1,500,000 
young men have passed through the 
ranks of the CCC, which was estab- 
lished as a form of work relief but 
has acquired educational objectives 
of increasing breadth and interest. 


Simultaneously with these devel- | 


opments, the federal government 
has continued and expanded its older 


types of aid to vocational education f 
in the high schools, to agricultural f 
extension work, and to the land. f 


grant colleges. 

We are now coming out of the 
depression that produced the devel- 
opments just noted. Public attention 
is shifting from existing emergeng 


programs to proposed permanent | 


programs. The most important of 
these is undoubtedly that proposed 
by the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, 
authorizing an initial appropriation 
of $100,000,000, to be increased over 
a period of years to total $300,000, 
000. These sums would be granted 
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to the states for the improvement of 
their educational systems. Other pro- 
posals pending include bills to pro- 
vide federal aid for such special pur- 
poses as the education of crippled 
children, to promote adult civic 
education, to provide nursery schools, 
to promote conservation education, 
and to provide federal support for 
libraries. 

This brief review of existing ac- 
tivities and proposed legislation in 
the field of federal relations to edu- 
cation indicates the present necessity 
for a re-examination of the entire 
subject and provides a background 
for the work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education which includes 
representatives of business, of edu- 
cation, of organized labor, and of 
various agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. It is primarily a committee 
of laymen, and all its members are in 
a position to consider the problems 
before it in a disinterested manner. 

Plans have been developed for 
brief but comprehensive studies of 
the financing of education, of edu- 
cational administration as a major 
phase of state government, of the 
quality of existing educational pro- 
grams, of the new and emergency 
federal programs, of education in 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 





EDUCATION 


special federal jurisdictions, and of 
the social, economic, and govern- 
mental factors basic to a considera- 
tion of the federal relations to edu- 
cation. Since the time is too short to 
permit carrying on elaborate re- 
searches, our objective is to organize 
effectively the results of the profes- 
sional thinking and the research 
studies that have already been com- 
pleted. In other words, we intend to 
skim the cream off the work that 
has already been done. 

One exception to this procedure 
should perhaps be mentioned. The 
organization of educational admin- 
istration as a phase of state govern- 
ment has been studied so little and 
is of such major importance in the 
determination of whether and how 
federal aid should be provided, that 
we are concentrating a great deal of 
effort on this subject. A staff of field 
workers has been organized and we 
hope to obtain the needed informa- 
tion through direct inquiries in each 
of the 48 states. 

Definite plans are under way for 
cooperating with the many agencies 
and organizations, both federal and 
non-governmental, which are in a 
position to make important contri- 
butions to our studies. 


Floyd W. Reeves is Chairman of the Advisory Com- 

mittee on Education and is Professor of Education, 

University of Chicago. Reported from an address 

before the National Education Association, June 28, 
1937, at Detroit, Michigan. 
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mm ® THE world of true science 
not one man alone but scores experi- 
ment on a problem that is recognized 
as important. Science is not content 
with a single worker publishing a 
tentative finding and then turning to 
another problem. It retests, extends, 
and continues cooperative effort until 
results are found that warrant prac- 
tical and effective use. Science not 
only discovers but it proves and pre- 
sents its findings so conclusively that 
the workers in the field apply them 
for the benefit of mankind. Indeed it 
has trained the development engineer 
whose function is not original dis- 
covery, but rather the translation of 
the theoretical into practice. 

Every student of education recog- 
nizes that a program of education 
must be based on carefully gathered 
facts and that improvement of its 
techniques should be directed by the 
results of experiments planned and 
carried out with the same meticulous- 
ness and persistence as in other fields. 
For several reasons the attempt to 
introduce science into education has 
fallen far short of the success that 
reasonably was expected of it. 

In the first place, too few of those 
who have offered courses on research 
in education are master scientists. 
We have attempted for the most 
part to teach the techniques of statis- 
tics rather than the spirit of research. 
Statistics are a valuable instrument 
in research, but the underlying prin- 
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AN UNCULTIVATED FIELD 


THOMAS H. Briccs 
In the Teachers College Record 


ciples of scientific inquiry must be f 
understood or they lead to mis- § 
chievous results. There is the type of 
worker who, in the words of Andrew 
Lang, “uses statistics as a drunken § 
man uses lampposts—for support f 
rather than illumination.” 

Certain of our ablest statisticians f 
have apparently assumed that refined F 
figuring can compensate for crude f 
and not truly representative data. As f 


a matter of fact, most of the problems 


which arise out of educational prac- 
tice are relatively gross and need only 
simple statistics to check the con- 
clusions of common sense. 

Research in other practical fields 
is closely related to practice, spring- 
ing from its obstacles and returning 
to remove them. In education it too 
frequently is remote in origin from 
school procedures and its conclusions 
have little effect on them. In other 
fields it is common to find a master 
concerned with some major problem 
and numerous students working un- 
der his direction on minor but con- 
tributing aspects of it. In education 
this is the exception. Even our abler 
research men skip about too much. 
Our students waste much time trying 
“to find a problem,” without any 
expectation that the solution will con- 
tribute to a vital need or that they 
themselves will become outstandingly 
competent on some procedure of 
recognized importance. 

The most common procedure in 
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educational research is to collect 
facts. Much of this is good enough 
as fact collecting, but so many of the 
facts are collected without relation 
to a vital problem and consequently 
they are seldom used to prove a the- 
ory or to modify practice. 

One explanation of the neglect of 
carefully guarded experimentation in 
education is the difficulty of arrang- 
ing satisfactory conditions with hu- 
man beings who must be safeguarded 
from harm. Yet the value of educa- 
tion and the human beings whom it 
is to affect demands that we risk the 
few for short periods of time that we 
may learn how to benefit the many by 
improved practice. That this can be 
done without serious harm is evi- 
denced by the numerous so-called 
“experiments” that are going on all 
over the country. But how few of 
them are set up as true experiments. 
Education needs to use the appropri- 
ate experimental procedures in order 
to solve the important problems that 
are obvious in general practice or 
that are raised by progressive theory. 

Research in education should 
originate in appeals for help from 
men and women in the classroom and 
from administrators who still retain 
sufficient interest in human develop- 
ment to appreciate the difficulties 
that are actually encountered in edu- 
cation. 

In the past two decades we have 
probably published more so-called 
research studies and done less about 
them than any other professional 
group. One reason for this is the 


AN UNCULTIVATED FIELD 


large amount of scattering of effort. 
Another is the fact that educators in 
the field do not know what conclu- 
sions are reliable. A contribution that 
is sorely needed is an evaluation and 
popular interpretation of all pub- 
lished studies in education. This 
would not only reveal to teachers 
and administrators what can be re- 
lied on but it would also indicate the 
areas in which further research is 
needed for the consolidation of 
knowledge. 

Field workers have been taught 
neither to interpret the findings of 
research and to translate them into 
practical procedures nor to have a 
sense of responsibility for so doing. 
For every course in our colleges of 
education on how to carry on research 
there should be five on what to do 
with the findings that are published. 
Industry uses a development engi- 
neer, which education needs to use 
too. Imagine what might not be 
achieved if we had actually in our 
classrooms every day someone who is 
informed of what research has 
ptoved, who understands the theory 
back of it all, who knows children 
and the teacher, and who can direct 
the translation of what science has 
discovered into promising proce- 
dures, which he supervises until they 
are effective under conditions as they 
exist. While doing all this, the devel- 
opment engineer in education would 
discover and refer to the research 
agencies for solution a steady stream 
of problems that grow out of ex- 
perience. 
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To make research and the scientific 
study of education more effective we 
need, then, the following: 

1. A complete and continuous 
evaluation and interpretation by the 
most competent agency possible of 
all published research studies. 

2. Concern by research workers 
with problems that are manifest in 
actual practice, that are made evident 
by proposals for new types of prac- 
tice, or that are brought out by new 
proposals of philosophy of society 
and of education. 

3. A division of research so that 
competent men concentrate on areas 
of specialization, in which there will 
be many subordinate but closely re- 
lated and immediately contributing 
problems. 

4, Persistence on problems studied 
until conclusions justifying changes 
in practice are reached. 

5. Better training of the relatively 
small number of men and women 
especially gifted and genuinely inter- 
ested in the spirit of research. 

6. More critical evaluation of pub- 
lished studies. 
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7. More repetition of reported 
experiments with the same or with 
improved techniques for the purpose 
of testing the conclusions, a common 
practice in all fields other than edu- 
cation. 

8. Research that will explain the 
theory underlying the observed 
achievements. 

9. Research to extend reported 
studies, in whole or in part, or to 
apply basic theories that have been 
substantiated. 

10. Training of all workers in the 
interpretation of reported studies 
and in the translation of their find- 
ings into programs of practical pro- 
cedure. 

11. The development in teachers 
and administrators of a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a conscience to use 
the proved findings of research for 
the improvement of practice and to 
refer to research agencies for solu- 
tion the problems that develop in 
the day’s work of the classroom. 

Until we attempt these things we 
shall continue a pseudo-science that 
is now neither vital nor effective. 


Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of Education, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

the Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (May, 
1937), 637-47. 
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wll CLASS in boat-building and repairing will be conducted 
by the Thomas A. Edison High School of Seattle on a site 


recently obtained on Lake Union. Pupils will be trained in 
the various trades necessary in the building and repairing of 
small and medium-sized boats. 
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LEADERSHIP OR REGIMENTATION IN HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 
In the Educational Record 


#4 IKE other social institutions, 
American colleges and universities 
have continually before them the task 
of making adjustments to changing 
conditions. Recently, however, un- 
mistakable signs have appeared that 
these institutions, like business, the 
church, and other units of our social 
organization, are facing a definite 
crisis, a crisis which is not apparently 
being clearly appreciated or intelli- 
gently met. Specifically, they must 
now fit themselves, or be fitted, into 
a largely new pattern of American 
life. 

From Colonial times until recently 
our schools grew and multiplied 
rapidly in a new and uncrowded en- 
vironment. Their main problems were 
those associated with increase in size, 
with rapidly expanding fields of 
knowledge, and with a gradual 
change from an agricultural to an 
industrial society. But the past few 
years have altered the relative im- 
portance of many of the old prob- 
lems, and created important new 
ones. Well-developed physical plants, 
enlarged incomes, an abundance of 
trained personnel, have made the 
struggle to meet the needs of stu- 
dents somewhat less serious. At the 
same time, a multiplicity of institu- 
tions, greater ease of travel, and a 
growing burden of taxation have 
brought the schools relatively closer 
together, produced an uneconomical 





duplication of functions, and origin- 
ated a sharp competition for students. 

The adjustment to the conditions 
of the new struggle for existence 
which must now perforce be made 
by the schools requires of educators 
a decision which cannot be avoided. 
They may attempt to build an inte- 
gtated system of higher education, 
through the exercise of judgment, 
tact, and wisdom, or they may adopt 
an attitude of indifference or selfish- 
ness and permit their institutions to 
fall into the hands of politicians and 
bureaucrats to be regimented to the 
demands of special interests. The 
present trend seems to disclose edu- 
cators as academically inclined to 
one course while adopting in prac- 
tice the other. Schoolmen still preach 
the virtues of institutional indepen- 
dence and academic freedom. At the 
same time, they are rapidly trading 
away their leadership, and by failing 
to deal effectively with their problems 
they are building up a strong case for 
a system of forced cooperation and 
remote control. 

Most tax-supported institutions 
offer a striking example of the recent 
tendency of faculties and adminis- 
trators to barter freedom for financial 
consideration. To protect them from 
their most imminent danger—parti- 
san political influences—is an ideal 
to which their faculties and admin- 
istrators still give lip service; but 
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according to a recent report in only 
six state-supported schools do the 
governing boards now occupy a po- 
sition of independence. 

Furthermore, most of the state 
colleges now receive their support by 
direct legislative appropriation. With 
increasing frequency they are accept- 
ing support by appropriation bills 
carrying riders which dictate details 
of operation. In a number of states 
the governor appoints the trustees, 
and in some he is ex officio a member 
of the governing body. 

The evil results of all such pro- 
cedures, which make the institutions 
subservient to political influences, are 
too apparent. More than ever before 
faculty members are compelled to 
live in apprehension of dismissal, 
administrators are handicapped, and 
selfish, non-educational agencies are 
modifying the curricula and dictating 
staff appointments. To make matters 
worse, in order to secure additional 
cash schoolmen are now apparently 
ready further to strangle state-sup- 
ported higher education by seeking, 
and, indeed, by engaging in unseemly 
struggles for, federal subsidies. 

It scarcely seems possible that edu- 
cators can be so heedless or myopic 
as to be unable to discern the evil 
corisequences of these subsidies. 
Federal grants, unless carefully 
made, mean competition between in- 
stitutions, continuing struggles for 
ever greater support of the same 
kind, the gradual assumption of pow- 
er to dictate by small bureaucrats, 
and ultimately political domination. 
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The common conclusion that pri- 
vately endowed schools are in less 
danger of political control is only 
partially correct. Regardless of the 
past, these schools must now realize 
that the situation faced by the state 
schools has serious implications for 
them. The latter, because of their 
numbers, large appropriations, and 
increased gifts, have become serious 
competitors of the endowed colleges. 
In one way or another some coordin- 
ated system of higher education is 
certain to develop. The endowed 
schools must join it, or be relegated 
to an ever smaller corner of the edu- 
cational field. Moreover, if the prac- 
tice of creating federal subsidies is 
continued, the endowed schools will 
inevitably be induced or forced to 
seek them in order to meet the grow- 
ing competition. Only through co- 
operation with state schools can the 
endowed institutions hope to pros- 
per, and only as all schools remain 
free can any of them hope for long 
to escape the shackles of political 
control. 

We may conclude then that the 
need for a coordinated program of 
higher education presents to school 
men but two alternatives—either to 
accept regimentation or to provide 
constructive leadership. For while 
centralized control may force an in- 
tegrated system of higher education, 
it may also be counted on to produce 
all the evils of bureaucratic collec 
tivism. On the other hand, it should 
also be obvious that cooperation can 
also be secured: by voluntary and 
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studious effort, and that this method, 
while often slow to yield results, will 
at least avert the disadvantages of 
state or federal dictatorship. If the 
schools are to maintain their dignity, 
preserve their independence, and 


| justify the faith which has been 


placed in them, there can be no delay 
in creating a genuine, intelligent, and 
widespread cooperation. 

It is hopeless to expect any one 
school at this time to assume leader- 
ship by virtue of its own strength 
and prestige. Only through educa- 


| tional organizations can the colleges 
| and universities help themselves. 


Furthermore, a nationwide program 
will need the support of the great 
foundations. Up to the present time 
these trusts have hindered rather than 
promoted cooperation. They could 
give very effective assistance by co- 
operating with themselves and with 
educational councils and institutions 
in an attempt to organize a national 
ptogram of teaching and research, by 
increasing scholarships and fellow- 
ships, and by making project grants 
in the form of period allotments or 
endowments. 

It is highly presumptuous of any- 
one to attempt to lay down a social 
program in these unsettled times, and 
the following suggestions are made 
with no thought that they will be all 
suficient but only in the hope that 
they will be helpful. 

1. Educators should immediately 
tededlicate their schools to the demo- 
ctatic ideal and acquaint faculties 
with the dangers of, and the trends 
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toward, state and federal control. 

2. The foundations should be 
asked largely to cease providing 
direct grants-in-aid, substituting 
more support to scholarships and 
fellowships and to projects approved 
by the educational counsels. 

3. A Congressional investigation 
of educational lobbies should be de- 
manded at once, with a view to their 
elimination. 

4. The President's Aavisory Com- 
mittee on Education should be asked 
to investigate federal subsidies in the 
hope that they may be discontinued, 
or limited to experimental periods, 
or by other methods kept from cen- 
tralizing control over the schools. 

5. The schools should accept the 
American Council on Education, or 
create some other body, as a general 
coordinating agency, which should 
begin immediate preparation of a 
program to eliminate undesirable 
competition and duplication of effort 
among the various colleges and uni- 
versities. 

6. If it becomes imperative to es- 
tablish a regulatory tribunal to in- 
crease the effectiveness of voluntary 
Organizations in harmonizing judg- 
ments and averting conflicts, the 
necessary organization of control 
should be provided, not in an inde- 
pendent government bureau but in 
an interstate educational commission, 
including both private and _state- 
supported schools. 

The essence of these proposals is 
that the real threat to academic free- 
dom at this time is to be found, in 
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the first instance, within rather than 
without our institutions, in the in- 
ability of educators to appreciate 
their responsibilities for leadership, 
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i 


i 
in institutional isolation, in the} 
spreading blight of political control, | 
and in the strings attached to the easy| 
money of federal subsidies. 








Alexander G. Ruthven is President of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Reported from the Educational 
Record, XVIII (July, 1937), 345-53. 
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yy RESIDENT Ruthven of the University of Michigan is 
quoted by the Michigan Education Association as saying, “I 
am in favor of a federal subsidy to the state for school pur- 
poses, provided such aid is necessary and can be granted with- 
out being accompanied by or developing into federal control 


of public education.” 
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OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, who 
died on May 23 at 97 years of age, 
left total benefactions of $530,853, 
632 to various charitable, religious, 
and educational agencies. His be- 
quests to educational organizations 
included the following: 


Acadia University ................. $202,694.63 
Adelphi College ................. 125,000.00 
American College for Girls at 
Constantinople ................. 150,000.00 
Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, Chicago ............ 182,587.51 


Barnard College ................... 285,660.00 
Brown University .................- 670,900.65 
Bryn Mawr College ............... 455,000.00 
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Case School of Applied 


SCIENCE ciccasscctccsaisccomssencns 200;000 
Columbia University ............. 163,000.00 
Cornell University -............. 250,500.00 


Denison University .............. 264,376.42 
General Education Board 129,209,167.10 
Harvard University ............ 1,025,000.00 
Newton, Mass., Theological 

Institute 138,718.38 
Oberlin College 204,450.40 
Peabody College for Teachers 300,000.00 
Rochester, N. Y. Theological 

Seminary 548,764.77 
Rockefeller Foundation .. 182,851,480.90 


Smith College «......2.....:c0000... 100,000.00 
Spelman Seminary ................ 316,246.90 
Syracuse University .............. 100,000.00 
Syrian Protestant College ....... 126,000.00 
Teachers College, Columbia 

MMIVOTSIEY ccc 2 Sosn sn ccc cccsecse 502,500.00 
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WHERE WILL YOUTH FIND JOBS? 


MERRITT M. CHAMBERS 


In Occupations 


7. INDING gaintul occupations 


for today’s youth is a formidable 
problem that requires knowlege of 
present occupational trends and the 
abilty to forecast the probable job 
opportunities in the next 5 to 15 
years. 

Tractors and farm implements 
have so increased the productive capa- 
city of the agricultural worker that 
no need for additional manpower 
on farms seems probable. The abil- 
ity to consume staple food products 
is inelastic, and the fact that we 
seem well on the way toward an 
early stabilization of population, to- 
gether with the absence of any pros- 
pective foreign market, does not in- 
dicate any expansion of demand for 
these products. 

Mining, lumbering, and fishing 
have never loomed large in the em- 
ployment picture, and the disappear- 
ance of the physical frontier makes 
any great occupational increase in the 
feld unlikely. Opportunities for 
youth in forestry and conservation 
activities constitute a small bright 
tay in the gloom; but the numbers 
absorbed in this type of employment 
will not be large. 

In manufacturing industries as a 
whole, technological aids to mass 
production and labor saving continue 
to make it easy to keep production 
well ahead of consumption without 
fequiring augmented employment. 
Even a much wider diffusion of pur- 


chasing power would not guarantee 
many more jobs. Reduction of work- 
ing hours will partially offset tech- 
nological displacement of workers, 
but this social improvement will 
come too slowly to open up a large 
number of new jobs to youth. 

There are ample indications that 
invention and discovery will create 
new industries requiring at least con- 
siderable shifts in the army of indus- 
trial workers, though they do not 
seem likely to require wholly new 
personnel on any large scale. We 
are already beyond the threshold of 
vast expansion in the use of air- 
conditioning equipment. Possibly the 
prefabrication of homes may develop 
into a vast industry. But even in 
this latter instance, it seems probable 
that the number of new jobs created 
in manufacturing and assembling 
would be less than the number of 
craftsmen in the traditional building 
trades who would be displaced. 

It seems necessary to conclude, 
however reluctantly, that neither new 
industries nor any reduction in work- 
ing hours, nor even an industrial 
boom, promises to absorb any large 
proportion of unemployed youth. 

Wholesale and retail trade in con- 
sumers’ goods held up well during 
the depression and has made an early 
recovery. Such stability seems to pre- 
clude any huge immediate expansion. 
No one knows how many young 
persons now classified as “working” 
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are in fact only precariously engaged 
in canvassing on an unsalaried com- 
mission basis, producing uncertain 
earnings usually below a subsistence 
level. The bulk of such sales effort 
is of questionable social utility. The 
same is true of a great deal of current 
advertising effort. A detached ob- 
server may well doubt whether the 
pouring of millions into misleading 
advertising campaigns can continue 
indefinitely. One possibility is that 
the whole mass of “high-pressure” 
pursuits may be due for a deflation 
roughly similar to that experienced 
by bond-selling in 1930. It may be 
hazarded that none of these pursuits 
offer prospects of economic security 
to any large number of present-day 
youth. 

In transportation, the railroads 
have reduced the number of em- 
ployees in the last decade, and no 
great increase in either passenger or 
freight business seems imminent. But 
motor trucks and aircraft carry 
an increasing proportion of light 
freight, and these types of transport 
offer interesting possibilities of more 
jobs, for both require a high ratio of 
employed personnel to material car- 
ried. Employment in aeronautics, the 
dream of many a youth, may become 
a reality in more cases than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

Prospects are none too bright for 
many new jobs in the communication 
services. The telephone market is 
practically saturated except in the 
poorer rural regions, and the nature 
of radio transmission is such that it 
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requires a relatively small operating 
personnel. 

The absence of augmented em- 
ployment in any of the four great 
categories of industry thus far dis- 
cussed leaves only two groups of oc- 
cupations to scan for roseate signs. 
Happily, in these the prospect may 
not be wholly dark. 

A growing group of occupations 
are concerned with rendering per- 
sonal services of a professional or 
public character. An important sub- 
division of this group is that of 
school teaching and allied educational 
pursuits, such as librarianship and 
museum service. Another is com 
posed of the professions having to 
do with public health and the care 
of the injured and diseased. Others 
include the old professions of the- 
ology and law, and the newer pro- 
fessions of social service, scientific 
research, and public administration. 
Included also are the federal, state, 
municipal, and other public em 
ployees of every grade. A common 
characteristic of these occupations 1s 
that their expansion depends less on 
private initiative than on public rec 
ognition of their desirability. A 
public convinced that it needs more 
services of this type will speedily 
find a way to provide them. 

A great development of educa- 
tional facilities is likely to occur if 
the next decade. The enrollment of 
public junior colleges, for example, 
should be increased by 1,000 pet- 
cent. Libraries are tremendously un- 
derstaffed, and other types of adult 
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education agencies exist on a wholly 
inadequate scale in the large urban 
centers, and have scarcely begun to 
be appreciated in most rural counties. 
Thousands of young persons may 
find careers in the profession of rec- 
reational leadership, which ramifies 
into hundreds of specialities. 

Everywhere we admit the logic of 
preventive medicine, yet probably 
nine-tenths of us never obtain a 
comprehensive health inventory until 
we fall ill, and often not then. The 
mere provision of an annual com- 
plete examination for every individ- 
ual would mean a vast increase in 
consumption of the services of phy- 
sicians and laboratory technicians. In 
1931 half the counties in the United 
States had no public nursing service 
whatever. The various health services 
are undoubtedly due for an eventual 
great increase in magnitude and 
comprehensiveness. They will offer 
satisfying careers to an increasing 
number of young persons. 

The invasion of a variety of pro- 
fessions and other occupations by 
American women has far-reaching 
implications for the future of do- 
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mestic service as a means of liveli- 
hood. Owing to the persistence of 
the pioneer tradition there has here- 
tofore been little effective demand 
for skilled domestic service, and even 
less development of a competent and 
self-respecting servant class. There 
is no generally accepted code of 
proper relationships between em- 
ployer and employee in this field, 
and hence the work is not only ill- 
paid but often intolerable in other 
respects. But all this is likely to un- 
dergo a beneficial change. The 
growth of communal living tends to 
elevate domestic work to the status 
of a community service, and to re- 
move it from the necessity of con- 
forming to the often unreasonable 
whims of a single employer. Op- 
portunities in hotel, restaurant, and 
apartment work quickly appear 
whenever there is an appreciable rise 
in the standard of living. 

It seems therefore that new jobs 
in the near future will be in occupa- 
tions rendering direct professional, 
public, domestic, or personal services, 
rather than in those contributing 
directly to the production of goods. 


Merritt M. Chambers is a staff member of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. Reported from Occupations, 
XV (June, 1937), 861-66. 
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JHE press reports that Lotus D. Coffman, President of the 
University of Minnesota, has recommended that intercol- 
legiate athletics be engaged in only with nearby institutions, 
that students be admitted without charge to games, that gate 
receipts be reduced, and that the amount spent on athletics be 


reduced. 












Ws all agree that a system which 


emphasizes the diagraming of Thana- 
topsis, problems in wall-papering, 
and the spelling of catchwords has 
no place in the modern curriculum. 
But why do the advocates of the 
wholly free method of teaching pre- 
sent their opponents as dwelling in 
the extreme Dark Ages. Is there no 
medium of sanity? Cannot we have 
child participation when the time is 
right, but also not fail to teach the 
fundamental processes, such as arith- 
metic, spelling, and reading? 

Good teachers have always taught 
in an interesting manner and have 
found devices to vary and enliven 
their work. They still do. It may 
be that some teachers can show ex- 
cellent results with constant hobby 
shows, committee meetings, and con- 
versation ; but surely the teacher who 
has tried the other methods of quiet 
study, recitation, and vitalized drill, 
and found them good, should not be 
looked down upon because her room 
is not a beehive of ceaseless activity 
and confusion. 

We must remember that nearly 
every home today is child-centered ; 
and while children from modern 
homes often have a desirable zest 
and enthusiasm they also need to be- 
come less clamorous, self-assertive, 
and self-centered. If the children of 
the old schools were too repressed, 
is there not likewise danger in too 
much freedom and self-expression. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


MIRIAM PAGE 
In the English Journal 








After all, we are not training them 


for a perfect state, but for the United} 


States of America. 

The forcing of the liberal meth. 
ods on entire school systems has 
often resulted in chaos and dissatis 
faction. Many teachers are so con. 
fused by the new ideas forced on 
them that they do not know whid 
way to turn. They have left off drill 
and ate making an effort at vague 
projects. But it is humanly impos 
sible to care for their large classe 
and to adjust themselves to this new 
type of education. The result is 
chaos. Their pupils are neither drill. 
ed in essentials nor indoctrinated with 
the broad social concepts so desirable 
in the eyes of the liberals. And » 
far as the latter are concerned, if 
leaders and thinkers on social and 
economic problems are not certain of 
direction how can we hope “‘to send 
from our schools young people who 
sense the problems of the modem 
world and are equipped to grapple 
with them?” 

Any group of business men wil 
tell you that they are driven to dis 
traction by stenographers who cannot 
spell, and by clerks who cannot add 
much less compute fractions. Y¢ 
these persons have been educated i 
our public school systems at gret 
public expense. Having had somt 
experience in teaching classes of 
adults the essentials of English w 
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vocabulary, spelling, and rules gov- 
eming the use of “who” and 
“whom.” They say if they had been 
taught the rules, they would not now 
grope for the right expression. They 
are spending money for something 
which is their right to have learned 
as graduates of our public schools. 
Have we not swung to the left far 
enough, and is it not time to steer 
our course toward a saner middle 


ground? 
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We shall not be unmindful of the 
vigorous contribution the liberals 
have made in causing us to re-exam- 
ine objectives and curriculum mate- 
rials. These days of the martinet in 
the shirtwaist and the little white 
apron are gone, and no one wants 
them back. But many of these “‘old- 
fashioned” teachers had a poise, a 
sense of disciplined drill, personal 
dignity, and scholarship which still 
should have a place in our schools. 


High School, Dayton, Ohio. Reported from the 


[ Miriam Page is a teacher of English in the | 


English Journal, XXVI (June, 1937), 440-44. 
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SEEKING A MIDDLE GROUND 


Dora V. SMITH 
In the English Journal 


~!n a rather wide acquaintance 
with educators, both liberal and con- 
servative, I have yet to meet one who 
does not consider both reading and 
spelling essential. They may differ 
in the methods by which they would 
achieve these ends, but the desira- 
bility of teaching children to both 
tead and spell would seem to be uni- 
versally accepted. 

To the practical problems Miss 
Page presents, it seems to me serious 
consideration should be given by lib- 
ttals and conservatives alike, parti- 
cularly those who, like Miss Page 
and me are seekingamiddle ground. 


In the first place, there is no nec- 
essary antithesis between an activity 
program and the mastery of the 
fundamentals of reading and correct 
usage. Research has not substantiated 
the extravagant claims made for an 
abundance of drill—even of artifici- 
ally stimulated drill, in which chil- 
dren often delight. Drill may enable 
children to make better scores on 
standardized tests, especially if the 
techniques of the drill are identical 
with those of the test; but this does 
not mean that they are using better 
English in everyday life. Teachers 
who listen to children speaking in 
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natural language situations discover 
many a surprise not revealed by paper 
and pencil techniques. 

It is frequently claimed of course, 
that one may teach superior students 
in a demonstration school to speak 
and write correctly without a detailed 
knowledge of grammar, but that the 
rank and file cannot get along with- 
out it. If there is one thing that 
psychology has proved indisputably 
it is this: the lower the mentality of 
a pupil, the less he profits from gen- 
eralizations of any kind whatever. 

So far as reading is concerned, 
the recent findings of Miss Page's 
neighboring city of Cincinnati, that 
a year of excursions did more to build 
up the vocabulary of underprivileged 
first-year pupils in reading than a 
year of reading drill itself, are highly 
significant. 

It is difficult to understand how 
any one can feel that sitting still in a 
seat under teacher domination is 
better training for citizenship in a 
democracy than carrying on activities 
of one’s own under wise teacher 
guidance. It is true that others have 
rights which boys and girls must 
learn to respect. But self-control is 
more necessary by far, and certainly 
better engendered, in the wisely so- 
cialized classroom than in the teacher- 
dominated situation. Nor is there 
anything in such a program which 
precludes quiet study and scholarly 
work. The discovery of truth and the 
avoidance of error are fundamental 
to a program which has thrown away 
the crutch of a textbook and made-to- 
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order information. Quiet study is 
essential in this mode of learning as 
in any other; but it is quiet study 
motivated by actual discovery of 
need. 

“Confusion and chaos” are far 
from synonymous with worthwhile 
social experience in the classroom. If 
they exist—there are poor teachers, 
of course, under all types of instruc- 
tion—they should not be laid at the 
door of the method, though it is ob- 
vious that such a program requires 
infinitely more skill on the part of the 
teacher than waving a baton from the 
front of the room. 

The picture Miss Page paints of 
the large citysystem in which teachers 
unprepared for this work are hurled 
into a liberal program with disastrous 
results is familiar to us all. It is ob 
vious that careful preparation is nec. 
essaty in any system in which 
majority of the teachers have been 
brought up under the old regime. 
Yet the thing can be done under 
proper leadership even in the largest 
and most difficult school systems 
Rochester, New York, building slow. 
ly and carefully under a ten-yea 
program of curriculum revision, hi 
today a majority of its teachers not 
only in line but in sympathy with the 
more liberal program. Most spet- 
tacular of all is New York City’s 90- 
school activity program, carried of 
chiefly in the schools of the slums 
Dr. John Loftus, the director, hus 
purposely selected, among others 
areas in which there are no room, n0 
money, and no social background. | 
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shall not soon forget the efforts of 
these little children to show me with 
hands and arms what goes on at 
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Coney Island because they had no 
words to express their ideas. Where 
the vision is, there also is the way. 


University of Minnesota. Reported from the English 


E V. Smith is Professor of Education at = | 


Journal, XXVI (June, 1937), 444-49. 
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tw from public school funds 
is now being received by approxi- 
mately 340 schools conducted under 
Roman Catholic auspices, according 
to the report of a survey issued re- 
cently by the Institute of Catholic 
Educational Research of Fordham 
University. For the most part, the 
140 schools considered in a detailed 
survey are in predominantly Catho- 
lic rural communities in which main- 
tenance of separate Catholic and 
public school systems would have 
been either uneconomical or a finan- 
cial impossibility. 

More than 500 of the 632 teachers 
employed in these schools are mem- 
bers of Catholic religious orders who 
wear the distinctive habits of their 
communities. All are required to 
hold licenses issued by the various 
state departments of education. 


Existing statutory provisions usu- 
ally limit the teaching of religion, 
even in Catholic public schools, to 
periods outside the legal school day. 
Less than 3 percent of the pupils are 
non-Catholics. 

Public supervision of the school 
is a likely corollary of public sup- 
port. Although church authorities 
are usually permitted to nominate 
teachers for these schools, final au- 
thority in the employment of teachers 
rests in almost every instance with 
the public school corporation. In 
entering on arrangements for public 
support, Catholic schools were re- 
quired to submit to an increase of 
approximately 70 percent in the 
amount of supervision by local school 
boards and to a similar increase in 
state control of the course of study 
and of textbook selections. 













Reported from “Catholic Public Schools in the 
United States” by James T. Cronin and Francis J. 
Donohue in School and Society, XLV (May 29, 
1937), 756-58. Rev. Cronin and Mr. Donohue are 
members of the faculty of Fordham University. 








CURRICULUM REVISION IN THE SECONDARY FIELD 


JosePH S. BUTTERWECK 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


“VW ven we deal with curricu- 


lum revision we are usually concerned 
with a juggling: of subject matter. 
The writer contends that the replace- 
ment of subject matter is but a small 
part of the curriculum problem. Our 
ills are more deeply seated; the 
correcting lotion must seep into the 
roots of the plant if the virus is to 
be destroyed. What are these ills? 

The first weakness in secondary 
education is that it is authoritative. 
We assume that there is a body of 
knowledge which the adult must 
have in order to be regarded as edu- 
cated, that the teacher possesses this 
knowledge and the pupil does not, 
and that it is the duty of the teacher 
to convey it to the pupil. The teacher 
assigns the lesson, determines the 
method by which it is to be pre- 
pared, the form in which it is to be 
handed in, and the quality with 
which it is to be performed. The 
pupil soon learns that not to accept 
this pattern of behavior prevents him 
from satisfying the teacher's ego. 
More than 90 percent succumb effec- 
tively. 

The second weakness of our 
schools is that their approach to the 
curriculum is analytic rather than 
integrative. 

The specialist in science has ana- 
lyzed physics, chemistry, and biology 
into their “simple” elements and 
arranged these elements in a logical 
form so that they are readily learned. 
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But in so doing he has made them 
unnatural to the pupil. Nearly all our 
secondary school subject matter has 
been treated in this manner. 

Dealing with wholes is natural, 
pleasing, challenging, and will lead 
to an interest in parts. Dealing in 
parts independent of the whole is 
usually meaningless. Contrary to the 
geometry axiom, the whole is not 
equal to the sum of all its parts; 
rather, the whole is greater than the 
sum of its constituent elements. 

The analytical approach tends to 
deal with knowledge apart from its 
functional setting. How much of the 
knowledge which we gained in our 
high school days had any real sig- 
nificance to us while we learned it? 
It was learned as part of a daily 
chore, usually without any thought 
that it had or was supposed to have 
any future value. 

A third weakness of our schools 
lies in their unwillingness to let 
pupils make mistakes. The elimina 
tion of false moves is an essential 
element of efficiency, but it is not 
efficiency which we are seeking. We 
want an education for the child. By 
robbing our children of the educ- 
tional value which comes from grop- 
ing for light in a child world which 
for the moment seems like utter in- 
tellectual darkness, we have created 
a type of adult society which is un- 
able to adjust itself intellectually to 
seeking solutions for problems. 
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CURRICULUM REVISION 


Lastly, the program of our secon- 
dary schools is inherently defeatistic; 
since it kills initiative and fails to 
reveal to the learner the sense of it 
all, it must be bolstered up by a 
series of prizes and awards for faith- 
ful performance. Teachers give good 
marks to the faithful and poor marks 
to the unfaithful. The school, by its 
emphasis on the extraneous reward, 
takes attention from the satisfaction 
from achievement per se, and yet 
what reward is greater to the intelli- 
gent worker in our adult world than 
the recognition of a task well done. 

Why are these four characteristics 
of the secondary school so undesir- 
able? For a number of years our 
educational philosophers have told us 
that the primary function of the 
secondary school is to prepare for 
life. Upon examining the life for 
which preparation is sought, we find 
that that security which the pupil 
finds in his teacher and in his subject 
matter does not exist. And yet at no 
time has the pupil been conditioned 
to ways and means of adjusting him- 
self to a life of insecurity. 

Furthermore, in life the individual 
who questions, who doubts, who 
carefully examines before he acts, 
who is skeptical about consequences, 
who proceeds because after weighing 
evidence by himself he determines 
the correct course to take, is the one 
who succeeds. What preparation do 
our secondary schools give him for 
such a life? 

Again, standards which are ap- 
proved today are thrown aside to- 
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morrow. The only certain thing in 
life today seems to be change. What 
pfeparation do our secondary schools 
give for such a world? The subject 
matter is invariably taken from the 
past. The material contained in text- 
books is frequently out of date before 
the textbook gets into the hands of 
the pupils. The standards which we 
teach are traditional. Hardly ever do 
we so organize our teaching proced- 
ures that the pupil is forced to cope 
with change. 

I believe it is clear to the careful 
Observer that the gestalt which we 
have created in our secondary school 
is so different from that which exists 
in life today that success in one un- 
equips or handicaps the individual 
for success in the other. 

Curriculum revision in our secon- 
dary schools will be effective as a 
means of creating effective citizenship 
for a democracy only to the extent to 
which it: 

1. Gives youth a more conspicu- 
ous part in determining the quantity, 
kind, and quality of his education. 

2. Permits youth to come to grips 
with life’s problems. 

3. Enables youth to make mistakes 
and helps him profit from them. 

4. Encourages youth to gain his 
satisfactions from his achievements 
rather than from extraneous rewards 
for his efforts. 

This is life in a dynamic democra- 
cy. Although subject matter taken 
from contemporary culture usually 
becomes a more effective vehicle to 
bring about these ends, no change in 
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subject matter in itself guarantees 
these’ results. 
Only as'the gestalt in school is a 


counterpart of adult life in a de- 
mocracy can the former be regarded 
as a preparation for the latter. 


Joseph S. Butterweck is Director of the Division of 

Secondary Education, Temple University. Reported 

from the California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XII (May, 1937), 279-83. 
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—dccorDING to Mr. John Hil- 
ton, Professor of Industrial Relations 
at Cambridge University, it is im- 
possible to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the “old school tie.”’ Pro- 
fessor Hilton was speaking at the 
Liberal Summer School at Cam- 
bridge. He was himself educated at 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and once worked as a mill mechanic. 
He contended that the odds against 
a central school boy getting into one 
of the “reserved stalls” of life were 
1000 to 1. 

“Those reserved stalls are, of 
course, the more glittering appoint- 
ments. You would not, perhaps, look 
on the House of Commons as a glit- 
tering place, yet one-sixth of its 
members were at Eton. If the natural 
ability that passes through Eton were 
represented in its true ratio, the 
proportion of Eton boys in the House 
would not be one-sixth but one- 
six-hundreth. 

“Insofar as a university degree, 
and especially an Oxford or Cam- 
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bridge degree, displayed on a back- 
ground of an unimpeachable school 
tie, is the passport to a really ‘posh’ 
job, the universities are willy-nilly 
helping the really posh jobs to go in 
most lopsided ratio to those who 
have parents with passbooks instead 
of to those who have brains. 

“Of 56 bishops, 52 were at a 
public school (Corresponding to 
U. S. private schools.—Editor.) ; of 
24 deans, 19 were at a public school; 
of 156 county court judges, recorders, 
etc., 122 are public schoolites; of 
210 home civil servants receiving 
over 1000 pounds a year, 152 have 
old school ties.” 

He suggested that in order to 
bring about a change it would be 
necessary to make public elementary 
and secondary education so much 
better that the snobbery value of hav- 
ing been at a public school began to 
pale by comparison with the learn- 
ing value of having been at the other 
schools. — Scottish Educational 
Journal, 
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PHILOSOPHIZING ENROUTE 


PAUL REHMUS 


In the Michigan Education Journal 


lle to the present time, Dr. 
William Iversen of Leland Stanford 
University, my associate, and I have 
traveled more than 10,000 miles on 
a secondary school survey on behalf 
of the six national accrediting asso- 
ciations. We have so far seen several 
hundred high schools in 18 states. 
We have been in schools as small as 
55 and as large as 13,000. We have 
talked with many school boards, ob- 
served hundreds of teachers, been in 
conference with large numbers of 
seniors. Our objective has been to 
apply 1,500 evaluative criteria to 
genuine school conditions, to observe 
how effectively they will apply in the 
high schools of todayyOur hope is to 
find new and scientific measures of 
appraising secondary schools and 
thereby stimulating them to make 
schools more truly functional, Our 
final report will be submitted to the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards for rejection or 
approval. 

On Students: 

Southern students cannot compre: 
hend joint Negro and white attend- 
ance in Northern schools. 

Two-thirds of all students say that 
their classmates, then subject matter, 
then teachers influence them the 
most, and in that order. 

The choicest oral speech is in Ken- 
tucky; the poorest, in states progres- 
sively South. 

Southern students name the home 


as the institution most influential in 
their lives; other parts of the country 
name the school first. The church is 
seldom mentioned. 

Only 15 percent of all students 
can identify Henry Wallace (agri- 
cultural students show no advantage 
over others) ; only 20 percent can 
name a living English or American 
author, poet, or playwright; 15 per- 
cent can state clearly what is happen- 
ing in Spain; 25 percent can name 
only one Fascist nation of the world; 
80 percent can identify boxer Joe 
Louis; the same percent expect to 
leave the community in which they 
were educated ; none can name all the 
trees and shrubs on their school- 
grounds ; 90 percent can agree on two 
out of the three poorest and best 
teachers in their school; all read the 
funnies and two-thirds read them 
first on opening a newspaper ; 15 per- 
cent read at least one article daily on 
a major social, economic, or political 
issue; 50 percent read only one book 
every three months not assigned by 
an English teacher and of their own 
will; 20 percent can name two 
United States senators and 35 per- 
cent can name only one, from their 
own states; few know where the 
money comes from to support their 
schools; and 5 percent, usually girls, 
plan to become teachers. 

On Teachers: 

Chief quality lacking in teachers 

today is an adequate background. 
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This means that they have no specific 
philosophy; that emotion, opinion, 
and training institution heritage de- 
termine their outlook on the profes- 
sion and its problems. 

The discarded psychology of 
teaching for mind training had virtue 
in giving purpose to teaching which 
now seems to be lacking in many 
classrooms. Nor do the great group 
of teachers read. 

As a tule, coach-teacher combina- 
tions are not conducive of good class- 
room teaching. 

In the Northwest, the workbook 
has become the Bible and the crutch 
of many teachers. 

Good English instruction always 
can be identified because the activities 
of grammar, literature, spelling, oral 
reading, dictionary usage, writing, 
and correct speech are a constantly 
integrated process. The best current 
events teaching observed consisted of 
selecting eight or ten major social, 
economic, or political issues at the 
outset of the semester, and permitting 
no deviation from them during the 
semester. 

In general, Smith-Hughes teachers, 
particularly in home economics, are 
superior because they have super- 
vision, real standards, and objectives. 

In general, the poorest teaching is 
in general science, shop courses, and 
coach-taught sociology and econom- 
ics. 

Vocational departments are the 
first to settle down after vacations. 
New teachers with enthusiasm often 
excel experienced teachers without it. 
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On Administrators: 

Scientific or stimulative supervi- 
sion by school administrators is still 
a lost art. Staff meetings are still 
largely unplanned, seldom profes- 
sional, consist often of trivia. 

Is the Iowa superintendent right 
who thinks we are employing too 
many teachers with a weather eye to 
their extra-curricular prowess, rather 
than their possible teaching ability? 

The Louisville and Fort Worth ad- 
ministrators act as if they had heard 
about themselves before. 

Louisiana parish supervision is the 
best we have seen. 

Many administrators, in describ- 
ing the virtues of their schools, have 
trouble distinguishing between im- 
agination and memory. 

As a whole, school officials are far 
superior to a decade ago. 

On Generalities: 

Schools vary as much as the winds 
of the heavens; we need fear no uni- 
formity or standardization. 

Most rural communities, particu- 
larly in the South, frown on school 
dances ; the opposite is true, in towns 
over 10,000. 

Most rural schools, especially those 
below the Mason and Dixon Line, 
do not have soap, hot water, and 
towels in the toilets. 

The great scholars at Campion 
Jesuit teach all subjects including 
Latin, higher mathematics, and Greek 
without reference to their textbooks. 

Just what is business English? 

Shop courses are almost non-ex- 
istent in the South outside of larger 
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centers. True also of agriculture. 

Few southern schools have student 
government, for administrators fear 
it as a possible disciplinary device. 

Excellent student councils in 
North High, Des Moines; Louis- 
ville Girls; Reading, Pennsylvania, 
High; Winfield, Kansas; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Wisconsin excels in school li- 
braries, desirable school experimen- 
tation, retirement laws, curriculum 
revision activity, reading lists for 
teachers, civil service for state de- 
partment employees. 

Excellent new curriculum studies 
in Virginia, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Louisiana. 

Some Southern school boards dis- 
charge teachers who play bridge or 
dance, even during vacations. 

Aitkin, Minnesota, has a student 
purchased 40-acre plot of land on a 
lake, used exclusively by students of 
the high school. 

Found a school in Northwestern 
Minnesota in which nine children of 
one family are all entered in the 
first grade. 

Bowie, Texas, will not permit a 
Negro in the city after sundown. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court 
has ruled that Chinese and Japanese 
children are colored and must attend 
colored schools. 


Paul Rehmus is Principal of the Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, High School. Reported from the Michigan 
Education Journal, XIV (May, 1937), 454-55. 
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In 13 years the study-hall desks 
in Cooperstown, North Dakota, have 
not a scratch on them. 

The Future Farmers of America 
movement is the most significant 
school club movement of the last 
decade. 

“Bored of Education’””—an excel- 
lent name for a teacher’s cottage. 

In the mountains of Kentucky the 
natives say “edge of dark” for dusk. 

The picture of Lincoln in the 
Leland, Mississippi, High School, 
reputedly the only one in a state 
high school. 

Coca-Colas are consumed in larger 
quantities than milk in cafeterias 
visited in at least three Southern 
states, and Coca-Cola thermometers 
hang in thousands of Southern 
schoolrooms. 

Largest number of new school 
plants are found in Southern states, 

Many states have no school heat- 
ing or boiler inspectors. 

Fort Worth is spending nearly five 
million dollars in new school build- 
ings, largely for use on the secondary 
level. 

Campion Jesuit School has 26,000 
volumes in its library and Omaha 
Technical 21,000 volumes with six 
full-time librarians and 12 part-time 
librarians. These libraries are out- 
standing in states visited to date. 
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: a ideal of a perfect society, in 
which each member would obtain 
complete happiness and personal sat- 
isfaction by doing for the community 
those useful services for which his 
special characteristics best qualify 
him, is always alluring. The yearn- 
ing to be the deity in such a society, 
the all-wise personnel officer who 
would assign to each member his ap- 
pointed task, is not so rare as one 
might suppose. More surprising is 
the proportion of those with this 
Messianic yearning who seem to feel 
that exact knowlege of specific facts 
is not necessary in accomplishing such 
a task. 

The concept of guidance implies 
at least two persons—the guide and 
the 2uided. Certain attitudes are im- 
plied regarding each: The one wishes 
to reach a desired goal, does not 
know the best path to follow, and is 
willing to accept help in attaining 
his object. It is implied that the other 
person knows the best, as well as the 
alternate, paths to the desired goal; 
is anxious to place his knowledge at 
the disposal of the one who needs it; 
and is able to give such help effec- 
| tively. 7 

These simple assumptions are 
reasonably clear when we apply them 
to a hunter of game and his guide. 
A hunter is usually seeking some- 
thing objective, however elusive it 
may be. A fox or a deer can be des- 
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r THE BLISS OF IGNORANCE IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
M. R. TRABUE 
In the High School Journal 


cribed and identified. But the youth 
who comes for educational or voca- 
tional guidance is likely to admit that 
he does not know just what he is 
seeking. And there is a strong ten- 
dency in the field of guidance to as- 
sume that the entire job has been 
done when a client has been advised 
with regard to an appropriate ob- 
jective. The hunter’s guide begins 
with a description of what is to be 
sought. Too frequently the vocation- 
al guide ends there. 

It should be quite apparent that 
vocational guidance is not complete 
when an occupational goal has been 
set up. Industrial changes occur too 
rapidly. No one can be sure how 
soon a given job is going to disappear 
completely from the industrial field. 
The vocational guide must be pre- 
pared to suggest to his client new ave- 
nues of approach, or even an entirely 
new objective, if the one originally 
chosen proves to be unsatisfactory or 
non-existent. To be a guide of this 
type requires a tremendous range of 
exact information. 

Sound educational guidance makes 
just as great demands on the guide’s 
skill and knowledge as does vocation- 
al guidance. The two, in fact, should 
never be divorced. But too often edu- 
cational guidance is concerned only 
with getting youngsters through the 
routine academic program with speed 
and efficiency. Insofar as it is re- 
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THE BLISS OF IGNORANCE IN GUIDANCE 


lated to life outside the classroom, 
the tendency is to recommend voca- 
tional courses for the “duller’’ minds 
and academic courses for the “'su- 
perior”’ minds. 

Moreover, the actual practice of 
guidance in the schools is usually 
carried on by women teachers of 
highly academic training with little 
or no practical background in indus- 
trial, economic, or social problems. 
Their attitudes toward occupations 
are usually that the so-called ‘‘learned 
ptofessions’’ represent the “highest’” 
opportunitiees, and that physical 
labor and factory work are undigni- 
fied and undesirable. Their constant 
use of comparative terms—"better”’ 
abilities, ‘superior’ intellects, and 
“higher” types of workers—have a 
most unfortunate effect on the occu- 
pational attitudes of immature boys 
and girls. 

Those who are giving occupational 
guidance frequently base their advice 
on unsound guesses about the quali- 
fications necessary for success in the 
various occupations. Their chief re- 
liance, for such vague, second-hand 
knowledge as they usually possess, is 
on leaflets and booklets in which 
they find subjective estimates of the 
traits possessed by the workers. One 
well-known psychologist, after read- 
ing the list of adjectives used in a re- 
cent publication to describe successful 
dentists, suggested sarcastically that 
the printer might well keep the type 
standing and use it over and over 
again in describing workers in every 
other occupation. 


One very common and unsound as- 
sumption is that for any occupation 
whatever, a high amount of any char- 
acteristic commonly thought to be 
desirable is better than a low amount. 
It is particularly common for aca- 
demically trained teachers to assume 
that high scores in “intelligence” 
tests predict success in any occupa- 
tion. Evidence has accumulated to 
prove that in many occupations this 
is absolutely contrary to fact. In 
certain occupations high intelligence, 
or high scores in certain other abili- 
ties, are as likely as low scores to be 
handicaps to real occupational ad- 
justment and success. 

It has been too often assumed that 
in each occupation some one test or 
personality factor could be used as a 
basis for predicting success. More 
careful studies have shown that we 
must know the peculiar combination 
of traits, with the degree of strength 
in each, associated with maximum 
efficiency and adjustment on the job. 
Such information regarding combina- 
tions or patterns of traits is now avail- 
able in only a few occupations. 

Only recently have we learned the 
techniques for determining accurately 
what the distinctive and unique hu- 
man traits actually are. We do not 
yet know what traits are most im- 
portant in respect to guidance. Many 
of the traits that we strongly suspect 
of being important are not reliably 
measured by the instruments now 
available. 

I do not mean to give the impres- 
sion that it is impossible, by study- 
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ing the history and present traits of 
an individual, to arrive at useful con- 
clusions regarding appropriate occu- 
pations and the types of training 
needed. The demonstrations provid- 
ed by the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute and 
by the New York City Adjustment 
Service are evidence that practical 
individual guidance is possible, even 
at the present. The success of the 
Adjustment Service, however, was 
due to the supervision of some of 
the most competent psychologists in 
the entire field of guidance, who have 
acquired their remarkable ability to 
interpet data through years of re- 
search and intimate experience with 
varied occupational adjustment prob- 
lems. Their insight cannot be stated 
objectively or transferred to scores 
of would-be occupational guidance 
experts by means of lectures or books. 

The re-training experiment in 
Minnesota indicates that, when all 
the available facts regarding the his- 
tory, interests, abilities, and attitudes 
of an individual are related to the 
practical opportunities existing in his 
community it is possible to give 


sound vocational advice and training 
that will permit a majority of unem- 
ployed adults to fit themselves into 
an altered industrial situation.. It is 
equally clear from this experiment 
that no amount of the ordinary aca- 
demic education is a guarantee 
against unemployment and occupa- 
tional maladjustment. ‘As a matter 
of fact, there is much evidence that 
the narrow academic training of the 
schools has actually unfitted many 
for occupational success. 

The dream of having each individ- 
ual work at the task in which his 
unique combination of traits would 
enable him to achieve maximum suc- 
cess is not impossible of realization. 
It can actually be realized if we will 
only recognize our present ignorance 
and need of accurate information. 
We must have an enormous amount 
of definite, verifiable data regarding 
the measured human traits involved 
in doing successfully each of the 
important tasks necessary in modern 
life, and we must be able to identify 
the young persons and the unemploy- 
ed adults who possess these combina- 
tions of traits. 


M. R. Trabue is Director, Division of Education, 
University of North Carolina. Reported from the 
High School Journal, XX (May, 1937), 170-74. 
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=4PPROPRIATELY enough, a Philadelphia lawyer by the 
name of S. B. Scott has just published a book called Algebra 
for Parents to aid nonplussed parents who have difficulty 
answering their children’s questions. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FREDERICK EBY 


In the Junior College Journal 


a men who first projected the 
junior college did not intend to set 
up a two-year institution paralleling 
the first two of the existing college. 
They visualized the organic connec- 
tion of these years with a four-year 
high school, thus forming a six-year 
gymnasium. By an accident of birth 
the new institution did not form that 
connection with the high school ex- 
cept in the case of private institutions. 
The junior college has always clung 
to the thought that it is of higher 
birth and spurns the imputation that 
it belongs to the secondary level. It 
has inherited a very sharp distinction 
between itself and the high school, 
and it seeks to preserve this dis- 
tinction. 

The philosophy of the junior col- 
lege at the present time, so far as it 
has one, is the philosophy of institu- 
tionalism. Its aims are highly super- 
ficial; relating in no vital way to 
what is actually going on in the heart 
and mind of the student. These aims 
were formulated and designed to fit 
into the present scheme of things, to 
preserve an institution.. The junior 
college is regimented by the interests 
of the ‘‘standard college’’ through the 
accrediting agencies. Course of study, 
methods of instruction, educational 
plans, are all determined from above 
and from the outside. The inner life 
of the junior college is not genuine 
and sincere; it is an imitation of what 
the standard college is doing on the 


same level. Lacking inner life of its 
own, it lives by its ability to imitate 
the old four-year college organiza- 
tion. It is willing to stultify itself to 
any degree, even accepting the in- 
ferior term ‘‘junior.” 

Before moving forward’-in the 
search for deeper, more coherent 
principles, it must be made clear that 
the ‘junior college cannot have 
its own private and particular phil- 
osophy. It is a segment in our ed- 
ucational service, and the theory of 
junior college education must find 
its normal place in the general philos- 
ophy of education. To outline here 
a philosophy of education in general 
is naturally impossible. A few sug- 
gestions only can be offered. 

In general, education is a process 
brought about by the interrelation of 
three sets of forces. The child organ- 
ism constitutes the first; society the 
second; the third are all those exter- 
nal influences that spring from the 
physical environment. ‘The latter, 
while most important in racial evolu- 
tion, have less influence on individual 
education as society becomes more 
dominant. 

It is axiomatic that thechild grows, 
changes, and develops from inner, in- 
herited potentialities. These are ex- 
pressed in activities, activities that 
are either encouraged or suppressed 
by the social forces environing the 
child. As a general rule, these inner 
forces that make for the development 
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of the individual are most powerful 
in early life. As maturity is reached 
and the spontaneity and drive of the 
inner forces slackens, the transform- 
ing influences of society increase. 

Society may be described as the 
vast aggregation of institutions, tra- 
ditions, and customs, and those great 
bodies of learning and literature that 
have been evolving since man first 
emerged on earth. These varied fac- 
tors do not exist as a mass of un- 
related entities and ideas. There is 
always some sort of order among 
them. Among some peoples the or- 
ganization of these factors has reach- 
ed a remarkable harmony and has 
resulted in a national character or 
ethos. In our own country we have 
as yet no dominant national charac- 
ter, but since the World War, Amer- 
ica has been making an effort to real- 
ize a distinct national spirit that will 
combine the best elements of the var- 
ious regional traditions—the Yankee, 
the Southern, the Western, etc. 

The peculiar feature of each of 
these sets of forces is that it is con- 
stantly changing within itself and in 
its relation to the others. While the 
hereditary forces within the child 
are undergoing transformation in 
what is called child development, 
society's vast forces are modifying the 
ebullient life of the individual. 

For the philosophy of the junior 
college the genetic aspect of the inner 
life cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
The junior college stands related to 
that period in human experience 
when spontaneity of inner expression 
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slackens, and action is transferred to 
social habits of response, attitudes, 
and life purposes. By the age of 20 
the inner forces that constitute the 
adolescent being tend to reach a more 
or less definite form or organization, 
a harmony of personality. 

The business of the junior college 
as the final stage of general education 
is to interpret the ultimate signifi. 
cance and possibilities of human life 
to the youth. In middle adolescence 
youth begins to understand the rela- 
tions of things. Before this, separate 
objects and experiences preempt at: 
tention. It is then, too, that the inte. 
gration of emotion, interests, and 
insights brings about the formation 
of self-conscious, self-directed per- 
sonality. The youth begins to under- 
stand the more profund purposes of 
human life and evaluates these pur- 
poses in relation to himself and his 
powers. 

It is at this period, also, that in- 
tellectual capacity normally reaches 
its maximum. Mental differences be- 
tween individuals become more 
sharply defined in middle adoles- 
cence. Before long the junior college 
will be obliged to settle its future 
policy with respect to differing types 
of mentality. European schools for 
adolescents are highly specialized. 
The American high school, owing to 
our democratic ideals of equalitarian- 
ism, has strenuously avoided the sep- 
aration of our youth into different 
runways. Wether this can be contin- 
ued in the junior college is an un 
settled problem. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


As to the social factor—up to 
middle adolescence the child has liv- 
ed in institutions that revolved about 
himself. Now the attitude must be 
reversed. He must play his part in 
forwarding the interests of others 
and of society in general. The junior 
college must specialize on human re- 
lations. The student must learn the 
social usages. He must understand 
the stage on which his life’s drama 
will be played. 

Several new situations must im- 
mediately be faced by college people. 

1. Apparently economic and in- 
dustrial reorganization will debar all 
under 18 years from the ranks of 
labor. The significance of this cir- 
cumstance is already evident; and 
undoubtedly the high schools and 
colleges will be still further conges- 
ted with students of median intelli- 
gence. Standards must be lowered or 
new types of institutions organized. 

2. The other point is the mergence 
of a new social, political, economic, 
and moral order. The Western world 
order is apparently dying. Laissez- 
faire principles of political, social, 
and economic life are no longer tena- 
ble. The rugged individualism of the 
eighteenth century played its role 


well during the period of frontier 
expansion. It must now be modified 
to realize the ideal of social equality 
which gave it birth, but which it has 
since destroyed. 

3. The school must be more effec- 
tively coordinated with the industrial 
order. The happy-go-lucky system of 
the past, in which the school dis- 
missed the entire problem of fitting 
youth into economic life has been 
frightfully destructive. The college 
is derelict to duty in every case where 
it sends a normal youth into life in- 
capable of fulfilling the obligations 
of social, political, economic, and 
moral existence. 

4. Another point that should be 
emphasized has never had its rightful 
place in the past. I refer to education 
for internationalism. If there is one 
thing the world needs today it is a 
body of educated people who under- 
stand that the principles of civiliza- 
tion, justice, neighborliness, science, 
and scholarship are universal and not 
merely national and educational. 
Here is a distinctive task for educa- 
tion at the higher level. The supreme 
function of the junior college must 
be to universalize or spiritualize the 
experience of youth. 


Frederick Eby is Professor of the History and Phil- 

osophy of Education at the University of Texas. 

Reported from the Junior College Journal, VII 
(May, 1937), 414-24. 
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TRADITION IN EDUCATION 


ROBERT M. HuTCHINS 
In the Harvard Educational Review 


“VW ARE all interested in lead- 

ing our students to knowledge, dis- 
cipline, and virtue. My thesis is that 
we can succeed only if we help them 
to understand and clarify the tradi- 
tion in which they live. What the 
individual requires for these purposes 
is certain arts. 

There are four kinds of arts: the 
natural, the useful, the liberal, and 
the fine. The natural arts consist of 
all those regular operations of nature 
containing potential symbols that we 
understand only when we have 
brought the liberal arts to bear upon 
them. The useful arts consist of those 
regular operations of human beings 
which we understand only when we 
have found and stated the rules by 
which means, instruments, and tools 
are ordered to their proper ends. The 
discovery and statement of these rules 
depend on the liberal arts. The 
liberal arts—which are grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics— 
consist of the contemplation and 
regular manipulation of things as 
symbols with an eye to the truth. The 
fine arts consist of these regular 
operations which clarify the truths 
of individual things in themselves, 
and thus render them symbols of 
other things. 

The fine arts are also subordinate 
in education to the liberal arts, for 
they are primarily techniques which 
implement the factor of originality 
in a culture, not the factor of tradi- 
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tion. Originality is highly important 
to society, but in the order of edu- 
cation tradition precedes invention. 
The discovery that counts is made by 
the man who knows enough not to 
make mere rediscoveries. Finally, art 
is the habit of making according toa 
true course of reasoning. The disci- 
pline and habituation it requires are 
contributed by the liberal arts. 

We find, then, that the liberal arts 
are central in education, and no other 
arts can be, or a poor education must 
result. 

I shall now proceed to show how 
the liberal arts operate on books. The 
environment has an opaque burden 
of significance which must be trans- 
formed by light in order to become 
illuminating. The transforming light 
is the liberal arts, the arts of lan- 
guage and mathematics. The liberal 
arts have two different fields of oper- 
ation. As the grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, and mathematics of scientific 
method they are techniques for trans- 
lating potential symbols, for reading 
the language of nature, of society, 
and of the fine arts. But they are also 
the techniques for reading books, 
which are the accomplishments of the 
arts and sciences, past and present. 
An education which consisted of the 
liberal arts as understood through 

great books and of great books un- 
derstood through the liberal arts 
would be one and the only one which 
would enable us to comprehend 
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TRADITION 


the tradition in which we live. 

If great books and the arts of lan- 
guage are central in education, then 
English teaching should be central 
in education. The English teacher 
should be the source of tradition in 
education. Since the liberal arts are 
essential not only for reading books 
but also for scientific method and 
even to the techniques of fine and 
useful productions, English teaching 
properly conceived becomes basic to 
the whole scheme of education. 

This is what English teaching 
should be, but by the nineteenth 
century the teaching of logic had be- 
come fatuous discussions of terms, 
ptopositions, and exercises in rote 
memorization of the forms of syl- 
logisms. Now such instruction is in 
many places no longer offered at 
all. Grammar came to mean the 
teaching of conventional usages of 
particular languages. Rhetoric became 
either instruction in elocution or the 
study of figures of speech and exer- 
cises in literary composition. From 
earliest antiquity until a few genera- 
tions ago people had the naive idea 
that reading the great books was a 
good thing to do, but I am willing to 
wager that in no school in this 
country are six really great books 
read in their entirety today. 

It is commonly said that great 
books are too difficult for the mod- 
ern pupil. The books that are now 
too difficult for the candidates for 
the doctorate were the regular fare 
of grammar-school boys in the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance. Most 
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of the great books of the world were 
written for ordinary people, not for 
professors alone. 

Once one textbook helped to un- 
derstand another. Now almost the 
opposite is true. The great books of 
the world help each other mutually 
and serially. Mutual implication in 
subject matter increases the ease of 
learning at a terrifically high rate. 
Isolation of subject matters reduces 
ease of comprehension to the slowest 
possible rate. 

The tradition in which we live 
and which we must strive to help 
our students understand and clarify 
is hidden from our sight because we 
are all the products of a system which 
knows not the classics and the liberal 
arts. 

An analysis of the arts of language 
is basic to an understanding of what 
is involved in training in the arts of 
using our own language. Unfortun- 
ately, to conduct this analysis of their 
teaching and to teach in accordance 
with it the teachers of English must 
have had what none of us has had, a 
liberal education. But it is not too 
late for us to get one, and perhaps 
we might make a beginning now by 
attempting in a very meager, sketchy 
way the kind of analysis of our teach- 
ing that I have suggested is necessary. 
What are grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic? 

The principles of grammar con- 
sidered generally are speculative or 
philosophical or universal grammar. 
Universal grammar deals with the 
nature of a symbol, the distinctions 
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between kinds of symbols, the prin- 
ciples of combining symbols to make 
complex symbols and to make the 
units of communication called ‘‘sen- 
tences.” Sentences, in turn, are 
composed to make more complex 
units, the paragraph, and those which 
go to make up the unity of the com- 
position as a whole. 

Logic is concerned with the iden- 
tification of kinds of terms, propo- 
sitions, and syllogisms. It examines 
the basis of sound definition, the 
validity and ordering of propositions 
which we call the process of proof, 
and the organization of sets of propo- 
sitions into an expositional unit. 

Grammar and logic deal with the 
analysis of different aspects of the 
elements or parts of a composition. 
Rhetoric treats the composition as a 
whole. It distinguishes theoretical 
from practical compositions and both 
from poetical. Obviously, rhetoric 
depends on grammar and logic. 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
which I have outlined in a brief 
crude way, are the arts of language. 
These are the arts which the English 
teachers of the country are now at- 
tempting to teach. They might teach 
them better if they knew they were 
doing it. 

They are doing more. They are 
doing such teaching of great books 
as remains in our educational system. 
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We must, therefore, carry our analy- 
sis through the question of in- 
struction in such books. The teaching 
of the arts of reading and expressing 
one’s ideas or emotions in language 
cannot go on independently of the 
context of the reading or the expres- 
sion. The great books of the western 
world are the best examples we have 
of the use of language for intellect- 
ual, practical, and artistic purposes. 
In the second place, they provide us 
with the ideas that constitute our 
tradition. The teacher of the arts of 
language must have a broader educa- 
tion in these books than any other 
teacher, for he will be called on to 
show what various fields have in 
common and how they differ in their 
use of language to attain their various 
purposes. 

There is general agreement that 
the duty of the educational system is 
to educate students for intelligent 
action in society, to adjust them to 
their environment, and to help them 
to cope with the contemporary world. 
Our purposes can only be well ac- 
complished by the assimilation of the 
young to the great tradition of the 
western world. In this tradition it is 
our duty to educate ourselves and our 
pupils, to the end that the virtues— 
moral, intellectual, and theological 
—shall not disappear altogether from 
our country. 


Robert M. Hutchins is President of the University 
of Chicago. Reported from the Harvard Educational 


Review, VII (May, 1937), 301-13. 
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EXPERIENCE IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


EARLE RuGG 


In the Curriculum Journal 


as many persons interested in 
curriculum revision assume that the 
basic need is to make a course of 
study. Thus, too often, the end- 
result is to produce just another 
course of study. Moreover, the course 
of study is frequently organized in 
terms of some available textbook 
which the teacher and the adminis- 
trator wish to follow, or some one 
writes a new textbook to amplify an 
existing course of study. Curriculum 
making thus tends to become an end- 
less cycle of typical courses of study 
and typical textbooks. 

Let us assume that every teacher 
wants to teach in such ways as to 
produce informed self-directing citi- 
zens. The teacher, his colleagues, 
and the administrators are confronted 
with the problem of what to teach. 
The child is confronted with the 
problem of what to learn. The writer 
recognizes the extreme difficulty of 
objectivity in selection of what is to 
be taught and learned. Unfortunately 
there is yet too little scientific evi- 
dence on which to base in detail the 
selection of the whole curriculum. 
Perhaps there are many areas where 
critical judgment will long have to be 
relied on. 

One cannot expect the busy teacher 
to do elaborate research to determine 
what shall be taught. But I do insist 
that it is possible to expect him and 
his pupils to be critical, very critical, 
of what is taught, even when such 


teaching or learning is based on a 
textbook or a course of study. Con- 
sider the fact that in too many 
schools, particularly in rural and vil- 
lage areas, books and other equip- 
ment for many courses are sadly 
limited. Thus on the teacher rests a 
responsibility (and an opportunity) 
for creating new materials of in- 
struction, new activities, new exer- 
cises, mew procedures, and for ad- 
justing and adapting the textbook or 
course of study or both to a rather 
large variation in range of abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests of students. 
Teachers can and must do these 
things. 

There are five basic curriculum 
principles in the construction of units 
of work: 

1. Students learn best by general- 
izing from a wealth of vivid graphic 
and pictorial materials. But the stu- 
dent must not be held for the details. 
Now textbooks and courses of study 
lack such details. They are too re- 
stricted to the generalizations, schol- 
arly though, of the author. Hence 
such materials tend to be abstract, 
particularly because the vocabulary 
is too difficult and because mastery 
of too many facts is implied. There 
is need for much concrete material 
as evidence on which to generalize. 
It is known that children will grow 
in this ability. 

2. The organization of the ma- 
terials must be thought-provoking 
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instead of mere narration or descrip- 
tion as is almost invariably found in 
most textbooks. Children learn better 
when they have to do something 
about what they read. The conclu- 
sions are specific objectives, but the 
data are not. Generalization though 
comes from doubt, questioning— 
what do you conclude from the evi- 
dence? Is the evidence trustworthy? 
The ideal of scientific method is 
crucial and is promoted only by 
much concrete use of the method day 
after day, month after month, and 
year after year. 

3. The vocabulary and mechanics 
of organization should be simple and 
easily grasped. The vocabulary and 
mechanics of organization can also 
be very helpful to learning. The use 
of phrase and sentence-length center 
headings, some of them raised as 
questions to vary style and to stimu- 
late thought, is a valuable aid in 
promoting insight on the part of the 
student. This latter device is helpful 
to learning not only because it tends 
to promote clarity of objectives and 
a ready overview or perspective of 
the unit or chapter but also because 
it promotes the implications of prin- 
ciples 1 and 2 above. 

4, The “approach” in the organ- 
ization should be dramatic rather 
than what might be termed the usual 
academic organization. Rather than 
start out a unit with the usual history 
of the topic, say housing, one might 
well present concrete episodes and 
even actual pictures of housing con- 
ditions for various income groups. 
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5. Basic to curriculum organiza. 


tion is the implication that the child § 
through various avenues — doing, F 
hearing, observing as well as reading } 
and thinking—should really exper. © 
ience. He should be led to carry ona 
variety of activities via the above [ 
sense impressions. At present, school, 
because of its tradition of limited F 
reading facilities, tends to rely too § 
much on memorization. Herewith is [ 


the crucial import of many and varied 


concrete exercises, activities, and pro- F 


cedures in learning with much oppor- 
tunity to see, to hear, to do, as well as 
to read, to debate, to dramatize, and 
to experience both directly and vi- 
cariously. 

In summary, the materials and 
activities must promote variety of ex- 
perience and reflection on the as- 
sumption that constant practice and 
evaluation are essential to real 
growth of youthful democratic citi- 
zens. Furthermore, the organization 
must postulate the necessity of a type 
of guidance on the part of the teach- 
ing profession -which involves an 
ever-increasing amount of  self- 
direction on the part of students. 

A technique of teacher-pupil pat- 
ticipation in curriculum making first 
pleads for teachers to spend their 
energy in inventing innovating ot- 
ganizations of curriculum materials 
within conventional subjects of study 
or supplementing the present tradi- 
tional materials with new materials 
of instruction instead of attempting 
to develop the usual lesson plans or 
courses of study. Second, it urges the 
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need of making such adventures co- 
operative ones with students. Third, 
this technique recognizes method as 
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a part of the curriculum. Fourth, it 
urges the utilization of sound learn- 
ing procedures. 


Earle Rugg is a member of the faculty of the 
Colorado State College of Education. Reported from 
the Curriculum Journal, VIII (May, 1937), 205-8. 
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i? present trend in the field of 
heating and ventilation in school 
buildings is in the following direc- 
tions: 

1. Greater recirculation of air 
where mechanical systems are used, 
thus lowering fuel costs. 

2. More use, particularly in small- 
er buildings, of window-gravity ven- 
tilation. 

3. Growing understanding _ be- 
tween public-health people and 
heating and ventilating engineers. 
In 1931 public-health investigators 
were of the opinion that no outside 
air was needed aside from what 
leaked into a room, except as it was 
necessary to maintain the proper 
temperature conditions, while engi- 
neers generally held that a large part 


of the air should come from the out- 
side. These two groups are begin- 
ning to agree that there should be 
at least ten cubic feet of outside air 
per minute per person. 

4. Further research in air condi- 
tioning for health. At the present 
time air conditioning is largely for 
comfort. So far no one has been suc- 
cessful in correlating conditions of 
the air with health. We know that 
excessive dust is detrimental and that 
excessive humidity or insufficient 
humidity is irritating to the mucous 
membranes. Efforts to determine 
what conditions are conducive to 
health have been largely invalidated 
by other factors which either could 
not be controlled, or were not con- 
sidered. 


Reported from “Modern Trends in Heating and 
Ventilation” by T. C. Holy in the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, VII (May, 1937), 369-77. Mr. 
Holy is a member of the staff of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. 











| T no other time in history has 
the proper place of the teacher been 
so much in dispute as we see today. 
Along with the principal dispute as 
to what kind of classroom teaching we 
should have there goes the further 
question of the teacher's place both 
as citizen of the community and as a 
member of a learned profession hav- 
ing public duties outside the class- 
room. It may be well to take these 
as three questions and consider them 
in the ascending order of complexity. 

The teacher is a citizen and as such 
has the rights of all citizens. But 
rights are never absolute, and the 
teacher's rights are limited by his 
duties as a teacher. Most would ad- 
mit without argument that a teacher 
who was openly and flagrantly im- 
moral sets a bad example to youth and 
should be removed from his post, 
even though he may in his immorali- 
ty have broken no law and thus be 
within his legal rights as a citizen. 
Within the limits thus set the teacher 
should have the right to live his own 
life as to him seems good, in particu- 
lar to ally himself with the political 
party of his choice and to advocate its 
principles publicly. Of the right to 
matriage—to deny so important a 
part of healthy normal life to more 
than half our teachers, simply because 
they are women, seems quite indefen- 
sible, an immoral encroachment on 
life itself. 

As a member of a learned profes- 
sion, the teacher has public duties 
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beyond practice of the profession, f 
This wider duty of the teacher in- § 
cludes responsibility for helping the 7 
public to see and understand the ele. F 
ments of our public life that signifi. F 


cantly concern the public welfare. It 


is not our duty to clear out the slums, [ 
but it is ours to help the public to see 7 
the need for getting rid of them | 
Similarly with malnutrition of the | 
young, with inequality of educational | 
opportunity, with the evil effects of | 
competition for profits. We cannot f 


ourselves remedy the evils but we are 
peculiarly responsible for pointing 
them out. 

As we consider the teaching pro- 
fession, its right and duty to organize 
comes forward as an urgent problem. 
That teachers should have the right 
to form such professional organiza- 
tions as to them seem good would 
seem to be axiomatic. However, 
there are some school systems which 
forbid teachers to join the Teachers 
Union. As I do not myself belong 
to the Union, and have been critical 
of certain of its acts, I feel free to 
speak my mind on this point. I see 
nothing but gross injustice and dan- 
gerous oppression in denying teach- 
ers the right to join the Union. More- 
over, I feel for the future of the 
N.E.A. if it allies itself in partisan 
fashion on the other side. Whether 
teachers should permanently ally 
themselves with any non-educational 
body or movement I, myself, doubt. 
They clearly have that right, but | 
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doubt its wisdom. They have, cer- 
tainly, the right to seek conditions 
favorable to proper educative effects 
—a decent wage, participation in 
determining educational policies, ten- 
ure laws. They have also the right 
to seek to determine conditions effect- 
ing educational results less directly— 
a better tax system or school law. 

The final of our three questions is 
probably the one that interests us 
most. What are the rights and duties 
of teachers in respect to controversial 
issues? What, if any, proper part has 
the school in the conscious effort to 
effect social change? 

Invention and technology have 
brought into modern society a crucial 
new characteristic, namely, the fact 
of inclusive economic interdepen- 
dence. Another new characteristic of 
modern industrial society is the fact 
that for the first time in history it is 
possible to create enough wealth for 
an economy of plenty. We could, if 
we only would, all live in comfort, 
How to achieve such comfort on a 
democratic basis is to be worked out, 
Ijudge, in the next three half-genera- 
tions. Whether we shall fail and give 
up democracy for some sort of totali- 
tarian state is in the lap of the gods. 
Our hope is to build a social intelli- 
gence capable of solving the problem. 

The work of the school to this end 
is, I think, clearly defined ; namely to 
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build useful social ideals, habits of 
democratic study, and actual social 
intelligence. To accomplish these 
ends the school will work along two 
main lines: first, that of socially use- 
ful activities, preferably cooperative; 
and second, the study of live social 
issues, many of them controversial. 

Several kinds of controversial is- 
sues may be distinguished. First are 
once-were controversial matters, now 
no longer so, such as evolution in 
scientific circles. Second are else- 
where-controversial questions, such 
as freedom of speech and press in 
totalitarian states. (These are in fact 
still controversial with us, though 
professedly long since settled.) 
Third, are Jocally-controversial is- 
sues, as evolution in parts of Tennes- 
see. Last are the highly dangerous 
controversial questions involving 
marriage, religion, and economic 
affairs. 

The schools must treat these 
groups differently. We shall teach 
the once-were and elsewhere con- 
troversial without special question. 
With regard to the latter groups the 
schools must walk warily, but to 
ignore them is suicidal public policy. 
We cannot afford not to make our 
young people as critically intelligent 
regarding them as possible. The free 
play of intelligence is society’s only 
permanent hope. 


William H. Kilpatrick is Lecturer in Education, 

Northwestern University. Reported from an address 

before the National Education Association, June 29, 
1937, at Detroit, Michigan. 












In the University of. Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


an the following paragraphs 


several of the questions most fre- 
quently asked with regard to the 
teaching of spelling are answered in 
the light of available evidence or, 
when that is insufficient, psycholog- 
ical principles and modern emphases. 

1. Should formal instruction in 
Spelling be introduced in Grade I? 
Probably not. There is little evidence 
bearing directly on this problem. 
However, it is one of the important 
problems which primary teachers 
face. The. position of the writer on 
the question of the introduction of 
formal instruction in this field is 
quite similar to his position in the 
field of arithmetic; i.e., postpone- 
ment as long as possible. This will 
usually mean until the second year 
of school. With modern methods of 
teaching reading, knowledge of how 
to spell is not essential to the early 
mastery of that process. Thus, there 
is no need for emphasis on spelling 
as an aid to reading. However, the 
needs for spelling arise when the 
child has occasion for writing or 
when he begins the process of word 
analysis. There may be occasions in 
Grade I when the children will desire 
to write letters or invitations, to 
make records of activities, or to make 
labels; but usually the teacher and 
pupils prepare these materials co- 
operatively, with the teacher assum- 
ing the major responsibility for cor- 
rect spelling, such words as needed 
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being spelled. incidentally without 
special effort to attain mastery. The § i 
principle involved in determining § a 
the time for the formal introduction § fo 
of spelling is to teach the spelling § re 
of words incidentally until the child § 
manifests a continuous need for word § y, 
analysis or for the expression of Ff sp 
thought in writing. ee 

2. Should spelling in the primary ¥ , 
grades be emphasized as a special § 
subject? Probably not. Again no f pre 


definite experimental evidence is at 
hand. However, the modern em- ye 
phasis on the child’s experience as 


the integrating center of instruction ce 
suggests that spelling as such should F ,.. 
be an outgrowth of the activities F 
under consideration. Thus spelling f tig 
is but another aspect of the things F 4, 
to be done to achieve a given pur- ing 
pose. In written expression, which Hoa 
records an experience, a construction f 41, 
activity, or a visit to a museum of F oo, 
park, there is need for spelling either f y,, 
on the part of the teacher or pupil. upp 
In other words, spelling is an integral F }, . 


part of written expression and should 
be closely integrated with instruction 4 


in that field. Likewise spelling and ing? 
word analysis and phonetics in read- pres, 
ing are closely related. The relation- § tion 
ships between spelling and language § |ear, 
and reading are so close that in many § |ear, 
school systems the term ‘“‘word study” § theo 
has been substituted for that of § yo, 
spelling and is considered as a funda § in th 
mental aspect of written expression. § in py 
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3. Should words for the spelling 
lesson be selected from the assign- 
ments in other subjects? Not as a 
rule. The primary purpose of spelling 
is to teach the proper letter sequence 
of those words most commonly used 
for the expression of thought in 
writing. Investigations reveal that an 
individual has four different vocabu- 
laries: the vocabulary he uses in 
speaking, the vocabulary he under- 
stands when spoken to, the vocabu- 
lary he understands when reading, 


| and the vocabulary he uses when ex- 
1 M0 F pressing his thought in writing. This 
last type of vocabulary is the one to 


_ be emphasized in spelling. There is 


much overlapping in these various 


| vocabularies, but many spoken or un- 
| derstood words are rarely if ever 


used by the masses in writing. Inves- 


‘tigations show that little harm is 
done in selecting the words for spell- 
ing in the primary grades from the 


words appearing in reading since 
almost all words in the readers are 


} common to the word lists of Gates, 


Horn, and Thorndike; but in the 
upper grades the spelling lists should 
be selected from lists especially de- 
vised for spelling. | 

4. Is syllabification an aid in spell- 
ing? Probably. The evidence at the 
present time suggests that syllabifica- 
tion in the word during the act of 
learning how to spell a word aids in 
learning its spelling. Educational 
theory, however, suggests that the 
word to be spelled shall be presented 
inthe form in which it is encountered 
inprint or writing. The original pre- 
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sentation of the word should not be 
divided into syllables, should not be 
marked with diacritical marks, and 
should not have difficult parts under- 
lined or in color. Thus the division 
into syllables should occur in the 
process of analyzing the word itself. 
In most of the investigations this act 
of dividing into syllables facilitates 
achievement in spelling. The writer 
feels, however, that most of these 
investigations have been of such 
short duration that the effects of 
syllabification have not had time to 
reveal themselves. Casual observa- 
tion of poor spellers reveals almost 
no ability to divide words into sylla- 
bles. The writer feels that when a 
student in reading a foreign lan- 
guage reaches the point where he can 
see small words or units of words in 
the larger words, he is in a position 
to make progress in his mastery of 
that language. Likewise when a stu- 
dent in spelling can see small words 
or syllables in the larger words, he 
is in a position to make progress in 
the pronunciation and spelling of 
words. Poor spellers without the 
ability to see these smaller units 
present most difficult problems for 
remedial instruction. 

5. Does the teaching of phonics 
aid in the mastery of spelling? Pos- 
sibly. Most of the studies of the in- 
fluence of phonics on achievement in 
spelling seem to indicate that em- 
phasis on phonics does not produce 
higher achievement in spelling than 
other methods of teaching. Horn, in 
his article, dealing with the child’s 
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experience with the letter 2 suggests 
the many pitfalls which a child may 
encounter if he tries to spell pho- 
netically. Other investigations indi- 
cate no significant difference in spell- 
ing achievement of primary children 
trained in phonetics and those not 
trained. Yet there is evidence on re- 
lated aspects of methods of teaching 
spelling which suggests that possibly 
the investigations on the effects of the 
teaching of phonics have not lead to 
the final conclusion on the topic. The 
previous section indicates that pupils 
should be taught to divide words into 
syllables in the process of learning 
how to spell them. Studies appearing 
since the specific-bond theory of 
learning has been under fire, suggest 
the operation of generalization in 
spelling and favor the grouping of 
words according to identical ele- 
ments. The investigations show that 
clear and correct pronunciation is 
vital in learning to spell and that 
teachers’ mispronunciation and pu- 
pils’ misunderstanding of correct pro- 
nunciation are causes of misspelling. 
These groups of studies are very 
closely related to instruction in phon- 
ics and tend to cast some doubt on 
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phonics does not aid in learning how 
to spell. Furthermore, it does not 
seem idle fancy to assert that mos 
adults, when confronted with a word § 
the spelling of which is not auto 















matic, make use of some type of word) 
and sound analysis. They may have dis 
developed their system of phoneticf 
analysis from the use of the diction § | 
ary, but nevertheless they find conf |, 
stant use for phonetics in spelling. F om 

In the light of these observation « 
it should be added that while, fromf dit 
investigations dealing directly on th ) 
influence of phonetics on achieve spi 
ment in spelling, many authoritis> 41 





have concluded that this emphass> ¢¢ 
has little or no contribution, thf 
writer has moments when he qusf 
tions the type of phonetic instruction 
emphasized in the set-up of the inf 
vestigations and the duration of th 


s 
periods in which the phonetic it i 
struction was given. It is probabkf 


that when the phonetic instruction s f I 
stressed as a part of word study anf 
vocabulary building, closely assoa-f ¢,. 
ated with the language and readiyf 4,, 
work, and culminating in training f 4,,, 
how to use the dictionary, result high 
more favorable to phonetics will lege 


the conclusions that the teaching of forthcoming. teac 
a lit 

Clifford Woody is Professor of Education, Univer- to | 

sity of Michigan. Reported from the University of Ano 

Michigan Schoo] of Education Bulletin, VIII (April, stud 
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A DAY’S WORK OF A COLLEGE DEAN 


Hoy TAYLor 
In the Peabody Journal of Education 


My class in freshman social 
science met at 8:30. The subject of 
the morning was Soviet Russia. The 
discussion headed straight into com- 
munism. What is its purpose and 
what effect is it having in Russia? To 


| what extent is the lot of the common 


man in Russia being improved? Has 
such improvement in economic con- 
ditions as has been achieved been 
bought at too great a sacrifice in 
spiritual values? Or, after all, might 


"} still higher spiritual values come out 
~~ | of a subordination of the self to the 
mn, thf 


e ques F 


interest of the many? 

But the hour is up and the ques- 
tions remain unanswered. Indeed 
who can ever answer them? Is it 
possible that unanswerable questions 
justify the existence of colleges? To- 
morrow the topic will be fascism. 

In the office at 9:30 with the 
morning mail. Those letters to get 
first attention are from mothers and 
daughters. A mother hopes that her 
daughter who is not doing so well in 
high school may be admitted to col- 
lege to be trained for a kindergarten 
teacher. The inference is that only 
a little academic ability is necessary 
to have charge of five-year-olds! 
Another wants her daughter who is 
studying home economics in high 
xhool to round out her training for 
adietition by taking a short college 
course in dietetics! 

Then there are letters from high 
xhool seniors who say, in substance, 


that they are making good in high 
school, that they are ambitious and 
want to go to college, but have no 
money. What can the college do for 
them? One can read between the lines 
that they feel the sting of social and 
economic inferiority in their com- 
munities and that they hope to pass 
into another social level through the 
prestige of college attendance. Per- 
haps with the help of the NYA two 
out of every three of those who write 
will find their way into some college 
next fall. 

What should the state do about 
those who aspire, but are not able to 
get to college? Is our educational 
system as democratic as we pretend 
after all? And what should the col- 
lege do for those who do not happen 
to fit traditional college procedure? 
Has a state institution a right to 
narrow its service to only the few 
whom it selects? Or is it obligated 
alike to all who aspire to preparation 
for a life in improved circumstances? 

And now it is 11 o'clock and open 
house for students with individual 
problems. Miss A has discovered 
that she can shorten her stay in col- 
lege by one quarter if I will let her 
take an extra course the next two 
quarters and she argues that it would 
be a waste of time and money to stay 
a day longer than the shortest time 
necessary to get a degree. Isn’t that 
what she came to college for and 
won't all the conditions be fulfilled 
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when the registrar’s record shows 
enough courses? 

And then there is Miss B, who 
has failed to earn enough quality 
points. The school board at Rocky 
Creek has assured her of a job if she 
gets her diploma and she must have 
the job. A check of her record shows 
that she has always been about at the 
bottom of her class, and the teachers 
report that she has invariably done 
the best she could. Shall I find some 
way to stamp Miss B with some sort 
of academic label because she has 
tried for four years when I know that 
she can never know more than the 
average fifth grade child at Rocky 
Creek? And yet she is urgent and 
honest and pathetic! 

Then Miss C comes with her prob- 
lem. She was a successful student un- 
til a few weeks ago when she lost 
interest and stopped studying and 
began to be irregular in class atten- 
dance. She now thinks she has had 
her lesson. She is going to stop cut- 
ting classes and intends to prepare 
her work. Then what about credit for 
this quarter? She has accumulated 
enough penalties to cancel any possi- 
ble grades she might earn. If I exact 
the last pound of flesh in penalties, 
her case is hopeless. On the other 
hand, if I agree to remit the artificial 
penalties for this student who has no 
excuse, what about the consistency 
of imposing penalties at all? 

After an hour of this, I am about 
convinced that the student body is 
composed of an aggregation of help- 
less curriculum cripples and despair 
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begins to settle down upon me. Buf 
the bell rings and I walk out through 
the corridors of the buildings and 
onto the campus and see the student 
passing to and fro about their classe 
and places of interest, apparenthi 
growing from day to day and content 
and happy in their work. 

The afternoon begins with a stud 
of a recommendation of the depat:f 
ment of home economics for a changeh 
in the program for next year. It lookf 
reasonable and logical and is easily 
recognized as an improvement. But 
immediately problems begin to aris. f 
For instance, the equivalent of th 
work of one teacher is transferred 
from home economics to the art de 
partment. What then can I find for 
the extra home economics teacher to 
do, and how can I arrange to have 
the art work done? The suggestion 
also calls for the exchange of a phys 
ics course from the freshman to the 
sophomore year. What shall th 
physics teacher do while the fresh 
men are growing up to be sopho 
mores? And what course shall 
substituted in the freshman class and 
where will I find a teacher? Thes 
may not be first-rank education 
questions, but they are very viti 
problems to the administration. 

Now it is midafternoon and | 
must lay aside this subject for the 
day. Next week I shall present tht 
whole program to the faculty exed: 
tive committee for further consider 
ation. 

It is four o'clock and I must mush 
across the hall to a meeting of tht 
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| faculty-student relations committee. 
There I join in the deliberations on 
such questions as to whether or not 
students may be permitted to play 
tennis in shorts on Sunday, whether 
or not they shall be required to attend 
church, and how far from the campus 
they may walk on Sunday afternoon. 
Then there is the question of what 
must be done about the poor unfor- 
tunate young thing who copied her 
neighbor's work on examination last 
week, 

Thus passed the afternoon, and 
now I am back in the office for the 
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A DAY’S WORK OF A COLLEGE DEAN 


evening, editing a final examination 
in social science, conferring with the 
dean of women about the machinery 
of admitting students for next year, 
and, incidentally, setting down this 
little chronicle. Tomorrow I must 
see that the material for a picture 
book of the college is collected and 
prepared for the printer. Also the 
head of the secretarial training de- 
partment wants to present a recom- 
mendation for a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of his department. And then I 
must hurry to get the schedule for 
next year before the end of this term. 


Women. Reported from the Peabody Journal of 


Hoy Tayior is Dean of Georgia State College for 
Education, XIV (May, 1937), 281-84. 
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WALTER BARNES, Professor of the Teaching of English, New York 
University: ‘To acquire a language easy and free, but not too free 
and easy, somewhat informal yet not incorrect and slouchy, a ‘sweet 
disorder,’ a style which admits effective slang yet is not slangy; to 
acquire a pleasant conversational American vernacular—vigorous, 
picturesque, full-blooded, folksy, racy, sinewy—surely this is a task 
to which we may well devote ourselves and a challenge which should 
energize our students. This is the language that American youth 
should learn to speak and, at times, to write. The formal style that 
we have preferred in American schools should be regarded and 
taught as a special ‘dialect,’ to be employed in the relatively few 
Emily-Postish situations of life.” 


THoMAS H. Briccs, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: “There is nothing important in education that 
cannot be stated in words of one syllable.” 
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In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Ze ESS than 20 years ago adult 
education was an individual concern 
for the few: foreigners responding 
to the pressure of Americanization 
campaigns, and persons seeking voca- 
tional advancement. The educational 
emphasis was on skills and trades, 
with the motivation largely “in- 
creased earnings,” “‘success.” All 
kinds of schemes of self-advance- 
ment flourished under the name of 
education. 

Today millions of adults are en- 
gaged in some systematic effort to 
learn—a skill, a subject, a hobby, a 
point of view, a new philosophy of 
life. It is significant that adult educa- 
tion is being extended; even more 
important is the fact that some of the 
basic’ concepts regarding its nature 
and functions are shifting. 

Statistics of attendance would 
probably show that more adults are 
interested in education related to 
their occupations than in any other 
type. During the past seven years 
there has been a tremendous occu- 
pational dislocation. Thousands of 
ambitious persons of all ages are un- 
employed or working at unsatisfac- 
tory jobs. 

For decades there has been con- 
flict between the advocates of s pecial- 
ized and of general education. But 
when a depression leaves both spe- 
cialists and broadly educated general- 
ists out of work, a new concept arises. 

One needs today the ability to 
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CHANGING CONCEPTS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


THOMAS H. NELSON 

















B 
sc 
p! 
move easily and quickly to another m 
type of job. Versatility as well af ur 
specialization has become important. pl 
Most persons could be more or less an 
equally successful in a variety of oc O 
cupations. Properly directed educa 9 w: 
tion will help the individual to know § or 
his own interests and abilities, and to) tar 
discover the areas of life for whichf the 
he is best fitted. pr 
When one turns in direct contrat fF ah 
to the area of leisure he finds a gret 
variety of adult education programs, F cat 
For some these activities are simply § the 
an escape from more insistent bore F grc 
doms, but for others they become the F 2 P 
creative expression of otherwise f tha 
bottled-up selves. its 
Here again are evolving concepts f ligt 
Leisure, once for the few, has come f Adi 
to millions. But the significant f con 
characteristic of adult education for f —i 
leisure will not be the number partic: fF ¢ffe 
pating; it will be education for what f “ti 
ever part of oneself the previous — "sf 
lack of leisure has held back. Adult f velc 
education will properly drop its ob — /@% 
session with education for leisure, § %UP| 
and recognize it simply as a social § une 
phenomenon that gives increasing B str 
numbers of persons larger oppor f Of 
tunity to become their potential F quer 
selves. tenc 
Closely related is another debst- 
able field of adult education. The 
orthodox educator, particularly the 
subject-matter specialist, hesitates to 
talk about personality improvement. 
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But adults are interested even if 
schoolmen are not. There is no more 
pfessing concern in the minds of 
most adults than, ‘““What can I do to 
understand myself, to develop a 
pleasing and influential personality, 
and get along better with others?” 
Only a few years ago personality 
was expected to develop only from 
long tedious pursuit of non-utili- 
tarian ‘‘culture.”” Common sense says 
these problems of personality im- 
provement and human relations need 
a head-on attack. 

Changing concepts of adult edu- 
cation are not concerned only with 
the individual and his personal 
growth. Today as never before he is 
apart of an intricate social machine 
that confuses and neglects him when 
its only reason for being is to en- 
lighten and enrich his existence. 
Adult education can no longer be 
concerned merely with independence 
—it must develop intelligent and 
effective interdependence. And edu- 
cation that awakens a sense of social 
responsibility fails unless it also de- 
velops a high degree of social compe- 
tence. Knowledge of the laws of 
supply and demand and the causes of 
unemployment does not prevent dis- 
astrous business cycles. Knowledge 
of the extent of crime and delin- 
quency is not enough. Social compe- 
tence requires definite training in the 
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technologies of good citizenship. The 
unsolved problem for the average 
educator is how to develop specific 
social competence without prejudic- 
ing the individual for certain social 
or political arrangements. 

This leads to another changing 
concept. Creative education is no 
longer the transmission of subject 
matter from those who know to 
those who do not. It is guidance in 
creative and cooperative experience. 
The old teacher-student relation will 
have less and less place in adult edu- 
cation. 

Finally, we can expect to see adult 
education more and more concerned 
with helping persons to formulate a 
realistic, pragmatic philosophy of 
life. Here the emphasis is no longer 
on making little Grecians out of 
twentieth century adults. The prob- 
lem is to help them determine in 
the midst of present-day conflicts 
what is most worthwhile. 

The kind of adult education about 
which we have been talking does not 
look like traditional schooling, but 
it should be a basic concern of every 
educator. For society cannot be re- 
constructed by youth, however cap- 
able, that has to contorm to a static 
adult group. The real hope of social, 
economic and political progress rests 
largely in the hands of the adult 
educator. 


Thomas H. Nelson is on the staff of the Carnegie 
Institute of Effective Speaking and Human Rela- 
tions. Reported from the Journal of Educational 


Sociology, X (May, 1937), 515-26. 





GENERAL LANGUAGE IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


LILLY LINDQUIST 


In the Modern Language Journal 


ies still is a very hazy notion 
of the meaning of the term general 
language. It is first a survey course in 
the fundamental principles of lan- 
guage structure and development 
considered historically and compara- 
tively; second, a course in English 
and its foreign elements; and third, 
a gateway to foreign languages. 

In order that children may discover 
their interests and capacities, secon- 
dary schools should offer exploratory 
courses to enable pupils to experi- 
ment in different fields. The general 
language course is exploratory in na- 
ture. It is adaptable to pupil interests 
and abilities in junior and senior 
high schools. It supplies material for 
a course that will serve as a concrete, 
functional, linguistic experience that 
will produce attitudes and insights 
and lead to appreciation and under- 
standing. Although exploratory, the 
course is an end in itself, as it stresses 
the social-civic objective of language 
study. 

The criteria for judging the value 
of the general language course will 
be found by comparing its aims with 
the general aims of education. Pro- 
fessor Briggs of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, says: ‘“There is 
general agreement that education 
should train the mind, develop the 
character, and make good citizens.” 
The general language course aims, 
first, to develop an appreciation. of 
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language in general and of English 
in particular; and second, to corre. 
late with all activities of secondary 
education: (1) by making pupils 
language-conscious; (2) by improv. 
ing their use of English; (3) by 
helping them weigh words and mean- 
ings; (4) by enriching their vocabu- 
lary, thereby tending to give them 
increased ability to think and to 
express and interpret thought; (5) 
by familiarizing them with social 
experiences and achievements of 
mankind from the earliest times to 
the present; (6) by providing them 
with information to serve as back. 
ground for further study in world 
history, science, art, language, and 
literature; (7) by developing social 
attitudes and habits of behavior 
which will tend to make pupils more 
worthy members of the social group; 
(8) by arousing an interest in other 
nations and languages, thereby 
broadening the pupils’ outlook and 
helping them to understand better 
different people and their problems; 
(9) by giving pupils an actual tryout 
in two or three foreign languages s0 
they may know what foreign lan- 
guage study involves and may choos 
accordingly; and (10) by inspiring 
them with a desire for reading and 
travel. 

The method is based on the prit- 
ciple of learning to do by doing. The 
classroom is a laboratory, and the 
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GENERAL LANGUAGE 


material is language, from which 


| radiates every phase of human ex- 


perience and progress. 

Language is the primary social 
study. It is not only the medium of 
communication, but of thought itself. 
It is the essential instrument of civil- 
ization. Surely it is the function of 
the schools to train its pupils to think 
and to express themselves correctly 
in English. 

How does general language con- 
tribute to this all-important aim? The 
material is so organized that it calls 
for much class discussion and ex- 
petimenting. Exercises consist of 
questions which stimulate thought 
and research. For example, when a 
boy offers to report on his baby- 
sister's efforts to talk and keeps tab 
on her vocabulary growth you have 
an embryo psychologist, and language 
begins to have a real meaning to that 
boy and to other members of his 
class. Or when a class has such a 
varied language background that you 
can get one sentence translated into 
15 different languages, it isn’t diffi- 
cult to show that it is the thought 
back of the words that matters, not 
the words. Now we take these 15 
languages and find out something 
about them and about the people who 
speak them. 

Later we study descriptive para- 
graphs and the meanings of words; 
we find etymologies, changes, and 
connotations. This leads to efforts to 
make descriptive paragraphs of our 
own, and we soon discover how 
matter-of-fact some of us are, how 





imaginative others are, how inaccu- 
rate and indefinite we are, how hard 
it is to say what we really mean to 
say, how wonderfully some writers 
can express their thoughts, and how 
powerful and beautiful language can 
be. Then we give a sales-talk—"I 
want to sell you a house.” This is a 
class contest, and the winner is se- 
lected by vote of the class on points 
previously determined. One boy 
wins—why? Because his language 
was more forceful, but not only that, 
he was strictly honest in the facts he 
presented, and he had his facts so 
assembled that he could meet any 
questions with a positive answer. He 
was extremely courteous and cool and 
never lost his self-control. It was a 
good lesson in business ethics. 

We now make a study of the art of 
writing and its development to the 
alphabet stage. This brings us into 
contact with various nations around 
the Mediterranean and their contri- 
butions to civilization. We become 
acquainted with the Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians, the Babylonians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. 

Now we are ready to go more 
deeply into the question of the 
origin of the English language, and 
to get our facts we turn to history. 
Early English history is our next unit 
of work, and we see how English 
became the composite language that 
it is. Then, to show how foreign ele- 
ments combine to make the English 
language, we study a little Latin and 
learn a great deal about English 
grammar and word formation. We 
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follow this with a study of a little 
French and German, and finally, a 
bit of Spanish and some Greek roots 
and affixes. We learn to pronounce 
correctly simple reading material. In 
addition we can tell you something 
of the geography of the countries 
whose languages we are studying. 
We learn some facts about their 
scientists, writers, and artists. Leg- 
ends, myths, folklore, songs, plays— 
all find their way into our classroom. 

Of course, the general language 
class does not go very deeply into 
the study of any one language. We 
merely lay a foundation of interest 
and lead the way to a serious study of 
a specific language later. 

In addition to posters and scrap- 
books, we have reconstructed the 
homes of the lake-dwellers. We have 
built medieval castles and walled 


Lilly Lindquist is Supervisor of Foreign Languages, 
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towns. We have shaped tools 
weapons of wood and metal, carv 
busts, statues, and miniature Pa 
nons and Colosseums from soa 
and made reproductions of sta 
and busts in putty and plaster. 

Before we are through the gene 
language course, we have learned 
origin and meanings of p.m., A.D 
i.¢., ibid., etc., and the meaning 
bona fide, modus operandi, prote 
pore, etc. Much time is spent in 
study of derivatives. 

The strength of the general | 
guage course lies in its great fle 
bility. It takes you far afield, 
China, to India, wherever man 
be, and wherever language leads y 

Should general language have 
place in the secondary school curri 
lum of the future? Parents, pupi 
and teachers believe it should. 


Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. Reported from ing 
the Modern Language Journal, XXI (May, 1937), Ch 
577-81. Jar 
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p ROFESSOR Bruno E. Jacob of the Speech Department of 


Ripon College has initiated a new system of elimination in Tra 
debate tournaments. Instead of eliminating a team after it has 
has lost two debates, the team that wins two is dropped from - 
further competition. The losers continue in the tournament tire 
and the winners do the judging in collaboration with a judge. the 
By this method several things are accomplished: the poor bo 
debaters get more practice in debating instead of being Ac 
eliminated in the beginning ; the good debaters get experience R. 
in judging; every team, except the very last one, wins at Ke 


least one debate and thus has a measure of success; and, 
lastly, a losing team by continuing in the tournament feels Te 
that it still has a chance to win.—Social Frontier. | 
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ERSONALTIES: A. J. Stoddard, 
ho has resigned as Superintendent 
f Schools at Providence, R. I., to 
ept the Denver superintendency, 
ill be succeeded at Providence by 
ames L. Hanley... .. C. A. How- 
rd has been appointed President of 
e Eastern Oregon Normal School at 
Grande. His former position as 
ate Superintendent of Public In- 
tuction is now occupied by Super- 
tendent Rex Putnam of the Albany, 
tegon, schools . . . . George F. 
ps, Dean of the College of Educa- 
ion at Ohio State University, has 
n appointed Dean of the Graduate 
ool and A. J. Klein of the faculty 
f the College of Education has been 
named Dean Arps’ successor... . 
M. C. Gallagher, Principal of the 
Great Falls, Mont., High School, has 
been chosen Superintendent of 
Schools for Billings, Mont., succeed- 
ing A. T. Peterson... . Two veteran 
Chicago schoolmen have retired: 
James E. McDade, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Elementary 
Schools and Daniel J. Beeby, Dis- 
trict Superintendent .... Fred W. 
Traner of the University of Nevada 
has been made Dean of Education to 
succeed John W. Hall, who has re- 
tied... . Dean S. C. Garrison of 
the Graduate School, George Pea- 
body College, has been appointed 
Acting President. President Bruce 
R. Payne died on April 21.... 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Lubbock, 
Texas, will succeed Will French at 














* EDUCATIONAL NEWS ” 


Long Beach, Calif., who is on the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University . . . . Howard R. Ander- 
son, Assistant Professor of History 
and Chairman of the Social Studies 
Department of the University High 
School, State University of Iowa, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Education at Cornell University 
and he will also be employed by the 
Ithaca board of education . . . . Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Rugh of the Uni- 
versity of California has announced 
his retirement . . . . Russell M. Story 
has been appointed President of 
Claremont Colleges . . . . Roy T. 
Davis has been named President of 
the National Park Seminary for girls 
near Washington, D. C. He was 
formerly Vice-President of Stephens 
College and was, at one time, U. S. 
Minister to Panama. . . . James F. 
Butterworth, Superintendent of 
Schools at Bradford, Pa., for 22 
years, died on May 2 at the age of 
69. . . . Levering Tyson, formerly 
Director of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, has 
become the fifth president of Muhl- 
enberg College. . . . Paul Klapper, 
Dean of the School of Education of 
the College of the City of New York, 
has been appointed President of the 
new Queens City College which will 
open in New York this fall under the 
direction of the City of New York. 
... William H. Kilpatrick has retired 
from the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and will lecture 
at Northwestern University during 
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follow this with a study of a little 
French and German, and finally, a 
bit of Spanish and some Greek roots 
and affixes. We learn to pronounce 
correctly simple reading material. In 
addition we can tell you something 
of the geography of the countries 
whose languages we are studying. 
We learn some facts about their 
scientists, writers, and artists. Leg- 
ends, myths, folklore, songs, plays— 
all find their way into our classroom. 

Of course, the general language 
class does not go very deeply into 
the study of any one language. We 
merely lay a foundation of interest 
and lead the way to a serious study of 
a specific language later. 

In addition to posters and scrap- 
books, we have reconstructed the 
homes of the lake-dwellers. We have 
built medieval castles and walled 
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towns. We have shaped tools and 
weapons of wood and metal, carved 
busts, statues, and miniature Parthe. 
nons and Colosseums from soap, 
and made reproductions of statues 
and busts in putty and plaster. 
Before we are through the general 
language course, we have learned the 
origin and meanings of p.m., A.D, 
i.e., ibid., etc., and the meaning of 


bona fide, modus operandi, protem. | 


pore, etc. Much time is spent in the 
study of derivatives. 

The strength of the general lan- 
guage course lies in its great flexi- 
bility. It takes you far afield, to 
China, to India, wherever man may 
be, and wherever language leads you. 

Should general language have a 
place in the secondary school curricu- 
lum of the future? Parents, pupils, 
and teachers believe it should. 


Lilly Lindquist is Supervisor of Foreign Languages, 

Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. Reported from 

the Modern Language Journal, XXI (May, 1937), 
577-81. 
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P ROFESSOR Bruno E. Jacob of the Speech Department of 
Ripon College has initiated a new system of elimination in 
debate tournaments. Instead of eliminating a team after it 
has lost two debates, the team that wins two is dropped from 
further competition. The losers continue in the tournament 
and the winners do the judging in collaboration with a judge. 
By this method several things are accomplished: the poor 
debaters get more practice in debating instead of being 
eliminated in the beginning ; the good debaters get experience 
in judging; every team, except the very last one, wins at 
least one debate and thus has a measure of success; and, 
lastly, a losing team by continuing in the tournament feels 
that it still has a chance to win.—Social Frontier. 
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* EDUCATIONAL NEWS ” 


PERSONALTIES: A. J. Stoddard, 
who has resigned as Superintendent 
of Schools at Providence, R. I., to 
accept the Denver superintendency, 
will be succeeded at Providence by 


eneral | James L. Hanley... . C. A. How- 


ard has been appointed President of 


| the Eastern Oregon Normal School at 


La Grande. His former position as 


struction is now occupied by Super- 
intendent Rex Putnam of the Albany, 
Oregon, schools . . . . George F. 
Arps, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at Ohio State University, has 
been appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School and A. J. Klein of the faculty 
of the College of Education has been 
named Dean Arps’ successor... . 
M. C. Gallagher, Principal of the 
Great Falls, Mont., High School, has 
been chosen Superintendent of 
Schools for Billings, Mont., succeed- 
ing A. T. Peterson... . Two veteran 
Chicago schoolmen have retired: 
James E. McDade, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Elementary 
Schools and Daniel J. Beeby, Dis- 
trict Superintendent .... Fred W. 
Traner of the University of Nevada 
has been made Dean of Education to 
succeed John W. Hall, who has re- 
tired... . Dean S. C. Garrison of 
the Graduate School, George Pea- 
body College, has been appointed 
Acting President. President Bruce 
R. Payne died on April 21.... 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Lubbock, 
Texas, will succeed Will French at 
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Long Beach, Calif., who is on the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University . . . . Howard R. Ander- 
son, Assistant Professor of History 
and Chairman of the Social Studies 
Department of the University High 
School, State University of Iowa, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Education at Cornell University 
and he will also be employed by the 
Ithaca board of education . . . . Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Rugh of the Uni- 
versity of California has announced 
his retirement .. . . Russell M. Story 
has been appointed President of 
Claremont Colleges . . . . Roy T. 
Davis has been named President of 
the National Park Seminary for girls 
near Washington, D. C. He was 
formerly Vice-President of Stephens 
College and was, at one time, U. S. 
Minister to Panama. . . . James F. 
Butterworth, Superintendent of 
Schools at Bradford, Pa., for 22 
years, died on May 2 at the age of 
69. . . . Levering Tyson, formerly 
Director of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, has 
become the fifth president of Muhl- 
enberg College. . . . Paul Klapper, 
Dean of the School of Education of 
the College of the City of New York, 
has been appointed President of the 
new Queens City College which will 
open in New York this fall under the 
direction of the City of New York. 
... William H. Kilpatrick has retired 
from the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and will lecture 
at Northwestern University during 
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the coming academic year. .. 
David Moskowitz, Director of High 
School Organization in the New 
York City Schools, will succeed John 
L. Tildsley as Assistant Superinten- 
dent. Dr. Tildsley has been made 
Associate Superintendent. 
Charles R. Foster is now Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and his successor as Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa., is Samuel Fausold. 
. . « John G. Flowers was recently 
elected President of the State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pa. He was 
formerly Director of Integration and 
Professor of Education at the New 
Jersey Teachers College at Mont- 
clair... . Paul C. Stetson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind., died on June 1 at 52 years of 
age. He was a recognized leader 
among school administrators and had 
served on the Editorial Advisory 
Board of the EpucaTIoN DicEsT 
since its establishment in 1935... . 
T. M. Jones, who succeeded W. C. 
Shaw as Superintendent of the New 
London, Texas, School, destroyed by 
an explosion last March, has resigned 
after three weeks without an expla- 
nation being given of his action. .. . 
Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Edu- 
cation at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, has been appointed 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as has 
Karl W. Bigelow, formerly of the 
University of Buffalo. . . . Harold 
R. Benjamin of the University of 
Minnesota has been named Director 
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of the College of Education of the 
University of Colorado. . . . Loy 
Norrix, Superintendent of Schools‘at 
Houghton, Mich., has been ap. 
pointed Superintendent of the Kala. 
mazoo, Mich., schools. . .. Robert H, 
Morrison, Principal of the N. J. 
State Normal School, Patterson, is 
now State Director of Teacher Edu. 
cation and Junior Colleges for New 
Jersey. . . . Frederic B. Knight of the 
State University of Iowa has been 
named Director of the new Division 
of Education and Applied Psychol- 
ogy of Purdue University. ...M.E. 
Ligon, Head of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the Univer 
sity of Kentucky, has been appointed 
Acting Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation in the absence of Dean W. S. 
Taylor who will be traveling and 
studying abroad. .. . Earl H. Hanson, 
Principal of the Rock Island, Ill, 
High School has been named Super: 
intendent to succeed $. H. Berg who 
is now Superintendent of the Rock- 
ford, Ill., schools. . . . Henry Harap 
of Western Reserve University has 
been named Professor of Education 
at the George Peabody College fot 
Teachers. . . . Howard E. Bosley, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools 
at Mt. Vernon, III., is now on the 
faculty of the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University. . Henry H. 
Cherry, President for the past 30 
years of the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, died on August 1 
at the age of 72... . Dean L. A. 
Pechstein of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, was elected 
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President of the National Council of 
Education at the Detroit meeting. .. . 
fred C. Smith has retired as Editor 
of Occupations and Harry D. Kitson 
tas been appointed in his place... . 
Edgar F. Bunce has been named 
Principal of the Glassboro, N. J., 
Normal School on the retirement of 
J. J. Savitz... . J. O. Engelman 
has resigned as President of Kent 
State University, Ohio. ... R. E. 
fildes has been elected Superinten- 
dent of the Springfield, III., schools. 
...Carl H. Griffey has been elected 
President of the Central Normal 
College, Danville, Ind. He was for- 
metly Superintendent of Schools, 
lancaster, Ohio. . . . Robert L. Kelly, 
formerly Executive Secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, 
has resigned and will write a book on 
higher education. Guy E. Snavely, 
formerly President of Birmingham- 
Southern College, is the new Execu- 
tive Secretary. ... Mrs. J. K. Petten- 
gill of the faculty of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, was elected President of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at Richmond, Va., recently. 
...Zenos E. Scott, President of the 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Mass., has been elected Superinten- 
dent of the Louisville, Ky., Schools, 
4 position which he held some years 
4g0. Frederick Archer, his prede- 
cessor, has accepted a professorship 
at the University of Alabama... . 
§. M. Brownell, Superintendent of 
the Grosse Pointe, Michigan, schools 
has become a member of the faculty 
of Yale University. .. . Mrs. Marion 


Wade Doyle, wife of Dean Henry 
Gratton Doyle of George Washing- 
ton University, was reelected Presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education on July 1.... 
Caroline S. Woodruff was elected 
President of the National Education 
Association at the June meeting in 
Detroit. She is Principal of the State 
Teachers College, Castleton, Vt. 


THE St. Louis Board of Education 
has repealed its ruling against teach- 
ers joining unions. 


THE Supreme Court of Indiana has 
tuled that boards of education have 
no right to discriminate against 
married teachers as to salary. A 
Michigan City teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Gill, went to court over a difference 
in her salary as a married teacher and 
the higher amount she would have 
received had she not married. 


THE Board of Education of Kearny, 
N. J., has adopted a most liberal 
sick-leave plan whereby full-time 
school employees are allowed a 
cumulative sick leave to a maximum 
of 70 working days. 


ACCORDING to the New York Times, 
Jesus Hernandez announces that the 
problem of seeing that Madrid chil- 
dren go to school again is fast being 
solved. There are approximately 
100,000 children whose parents 
would not consent to their evacua- 
tion. He said that ‘““Madrid’s children 
will have their schools even if they 
must be opened under fire from 
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enemy batteries. We will see to it 
that schools are opened in safer dis- 
tricts, but at present all the children 
play in the streets under the range of 
Rebel fire anyway so they might just 
as well go to school.” 


SCIENTISTS in New York City who 
are studying the relative germ satura- 
tion in places frequented by the pub- 
lic have found that the air in the 
middle of Central Park has the 
lowest germ concentration while the 
air in an occupied classroom has the 
greatest. The air in a crowded but 
air-conditioned theater was almost as 
free from germs as that in Central 
Park. 


CLEVELAND is about to install an 
ultra-short-wave radio transmission 
station which will be used exclusive- 
ly by the schools. Lessons, super- 
visory announcements, and other 
features will be broadcast. The ad- 
vantage of the ultra-short wave is 
that it can be heard only over a radius 
of 25 miles and is not heard by the 
ordinary radio receiver. Only school- 
rooms equipped with the proper re- 
ceivers will hear the broadcast. This 
new development has several advan- 
tages chief of which is the fact that 
a number of stations can use the 
same wave length because of the 25- 
mile coverage. It is estimated that 
Ohio could be covered by about 25 
such stations, all using the same wave 
length. Moreover, the cost of a trans- 
mitting station is within the range of 
many school systems. 
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RESIDENTS of West Allis, Wiscon. 
sin, voted to make an appropriation 
to increase the salaries of teachers 
after the city council refused to bud. 
get the $25,000 requested by the 
board of education for the purpose, 


A Law has been passed in New 
York state which requires all schools 
to establish courses in highway safety 
and traffic instruction. 


LoYoLaA University, Louisiana, is 
expanding its Department of Edu. 
cation into a School of Education this 
fall. The degree of bachelor of edu- 
cation will be granted. The Dean of 
the new School is the Rev. P. A. Roy, 


.% 


FINAL examinations based on life 
situations and drawn up by pupils, 
is advocated by Earl A. Gabler of 
the School of Education, New York 
University. The making of the ex- 
amination would be the best sort of 
test, he believes, and the pupils 
would come to see the functioning 
aspect of the material learned. 


THE Shorewood, Wis., annual report 
is in the form of an eight-page tab- 
loid newspaper which includes stories 
of all the various divisions of instruc: 
tion as well as detailed budget infor- 
mation and explanation. 


THE American Association for Adult 
Education has elected William A. 
Neilson, Smith College, as president. 
The vice-presidents are Harvey N. 
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Davis, John W. Studebaker, Grace 
f, Frysinger, Frank L. McVey, Leon 
|, Richardson, Clark Wissler, and 
Henry M. Wriston. The Honorary 
(hairman is James E. Russell ; Chair- 
mn is Alvin Johnson; Jennie M. 
Flexner is secretary; and the Treas- 
wer is Harold Stonier. 


At THE World Federation of Educa- 
ton Associations meeting held in 
Tokyo during August, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, Emeritus Professor of Edu- 
ution at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was elected President; 
Miss Selma Borchardt, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Masanori Oshima of the 
Tokyo Imperial University, and G. 
Rk. Parker were elected vice-presi- 
dents; Dr. U. W. Lamkin, President 
of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, was named secre- 
try-general; and E. A. Hardy of 
(anada was elected treasurer. The 
next conference will probably be held 
in South America in 1939. 


ANEw high school building will be 
built at New London, Texas, to take 
the place of the one destroyed by an 
xplosion of gas last March. The 


tw building, costing $300,000, will | 


be E-shaped and of Spanish archi- 
tctural design. There will be no 
dtad-air space under any portion of 
the building. 


OBERLIN College is celebrating in 
October the centennial of the admis- 
sion of women to a regular college 
jourse in the United States. The first 


women in this country to enter upon 
a course in higher education matricu- 
lated at Oberlin on September 6, 
1837. 


A STUDENT from each of the Latin- 
American republics will be given a 
traveling fellowship under a plan 
instituted by the Pan-American Air- 
ways System. Students will be 
brought by air for a year’s study in 
the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education and the Hall of 
Nations of the American University 
ate cooperating in the undertaking. 


THE National Occupational Confer- 
ence, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, has prepared a series of pam- 
phlets covering vocational opportun- 
ities in various trades and profes- 
sions. The pamphlets adequately 
cover current conditions in occupa- 
tions. 


READERS of the article in the June 
issue of the EDUCATION DIGEST, en- 
titled “Poor Mark! He’s Out on the 
End of a Log” which was condensed 
from the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, will be interested 
in the following letter which was re- 
ceived by the editor of the latter 
publication: “As a footnote to my 
article appearing in the April edition, 
you may state that at a special board 
meeting last night on the anniversary 
of our entry into war my professional 
scalp as an administrator was neatly 
lifted. The good, but inexperienced 
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man who replaces me will receive 
$400 per year less salary. The change 
was made on the sole basis of econ- 
omy and will save the taxpayers 8 
mills on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, 8 mills being the value of ex- 
perience. Whom do I see about 
getting a job on the WPA?” 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt has signed the 
repeal of the “Little Red Rider” 
which stipulated that communism 
could not be taught in the schools 
nor discussed outside of the schools 
by employees of the District of 
Columbia Board of Education. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the publication in September of the 
first issue of the National Educa- 
tional Outlook Among Negroes, a 
new monthly magazine devoted par- 
ticularly to the advancement of edu- 
cation among Negroes and to the 
diffusion of information concerning 
the best educational theory and prac- 
tice. The subscription price is $1 and 
the address is 1210 Lamont St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

September 26-28, New York 
Council of School Superintendents, 
Saranac Inn, N. Y. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
October 1-2, Regional Confer- 
ence, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
October 2-6, Mountain Child 
Conference, New York City. 
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October I1-15, National Asso 
ciation of Public School Busines 
Officials, Baltimore. 

October 15-16, Regional Confer. 
ence, Progressive Education Associa 
tion, Los Angeles. 

October 20-23, National Couneil 
on Schoolhouse Construction, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 


October 28-29, Sixth Educational 
Conference sponsored by the Com 
mittee on Measurement and Guid 
ance of the American Council on 
Education, the Commission on the 
Relation of the School and College 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, the Cooperative Test Service, 
and the Educational Records Bureau, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 

October 28-30, Regional Confer 
ence, Progressive Education Asso 
ciation, Chicago. 

November 12-13, Regional Con 
ference, Progressive Education Asso 
ciation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

November 14-17, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
2. %. 


November 19-20, Regional Con- 
ference, Progressive Education Asso 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


November 26-27, Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


November 29— December |, 
Second National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 








